Trail Blazer 


This picture shows a combination 
display of honey, waffle and pan- 
cake mixes in the Benner store in 
Ménmovth, ill. J. D. Buss (the 
Buss Report) asked the Merchan- 
dise Manager of the Benner Chain 
about trying a honey sale pro- 
gram in his best store. The Mon- 
mouth store was chosen. Mel Krohn, 
store manager, tells the story of 
this ten day effort and the results 
on page 22. 
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The Office of York Bee Co. 


Packages with Starline or 
Midnite Queens 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 
2 |b. $4.80 $4.55 
3 Ib. 6.00 5.75 
4 |b. 7.20 6.95 
5 |b. 8.40 8.15 


100 up 
$4.30 
5.50 
6.70 
7.90 


Extra Queens — Starline or 
Midnite 1.75 1.65 1.55 
Packages with Italian queens 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 
2 |b. $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3 Ib. 5.70 5.45 5.20 
4 |b. 6.90 6.65 6.40 
5 lb. 8.10 7.85 7.60 


Extra Queens 
Italian 1.45 1.35 1.25 


Queenless packages — deduct $1.00 per 
package; Tested Queens — add $1.00 per 
package or queen. 


Queens Clipped 10c. Clip and Mark 15¢ each additional. 
Terms: Small orders cash, larger orders 
$1.00 deposit per package and balance 
two weeks prior to shipping date. 


Shipments start first of April depending upon 
spring weather conditions. 


FREE! If you have not received your copy of 
latest shipping information on parcel post ex- 
press, truck, and air freight shipments, write 
today. A copy will be sent by return mail. 


ITALIANS 


9 


STARLINES 


7 


MIDNITES 9g 
Quality Bred 


Perhaps never before has so much de- 
pended upon good quality bees and 
queens. We offer the choice of the two 
outstanding hybrid strains as well as an 
excellent Italian. Either, in orders of one 
package or a truckload, will perform well 
for hobbyist or commercial beekeeper. 
All three strains are reared under the 
most experienced personnel who devote 
their entire time to beekeeping. Save time 
in fifty-nine by using the best. 


Booking orders now for choice ship- 
ping dates. Shipments by express, par- 
cel post or your truck. Truck loading a 
specialty. If you need information on 
this, we will be glad to advise you. We 
load on an average 12 trucks per year, 
and can help you in your planning, but 


save time in fifty-nine by planning ahead. 


The Strains Preferred by Leading 
Honey Producers 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


Help us to help you 
* 
ORDER TODAY 
MARCH - 1959 


16 17 
30 31 


APRIL - 
T ¥ 


7 § 
14 15 
21 22 
28 29 


MAY - 1959 
; ae, ek pen 
i 
> § 
12 13 
19 20 
26 27 


POST OFFICE BOX 300 


Jesup, Georgia 
(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 


412 W. Orange St. Phone Garden 7-4131 Typical Load of Packages 





December Mystery Guest 


Dr. Mykola H. Haydak 

Born in the Ukraine; studied at the Uni- 
ersity of Kiev; at the Ukrainian University, 
Praha; and the Ukrainian Agricultural 
Academy, Podebrady; graduated with dis- 
tinction from the College of Agriculture 
and Forestry at the Polytechnic Institute 
at Praha as Ingeneur of Agronomy. He 
worked two and a half years at the State 
Bee Culture Institute of Czechoslovakia as 
scientific aid. Came here in 1930 and en- 
tered the graduate school at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and received his Ph.D. 
there in 1933. Since, in research and teach- 
ing at the University of Minnesota. Author 
of over 170 scientific and popular articles 
about bee culture and related problems. 


MYSTERY GUEST and SCRAMBLE RESULTS— 
Cover for November — Gordon F. Townsend 


Since this issue and the February issue 
will close out the results for the contest, 
there is only enough room for a list of 
the winners and perhaps for a few results. 

Winners—No. 1, E. L. Silliman, University 
of Manitoba; No. 2, Paul Horguelin, Nuise- 
ment, France; No. 3, Mrs. R. E. Ross Hop- 
kins, North Gower, Ont.; No. 4, Henry J. 
Down, Kincardine, Ont.; No. 5, D. Glen Hol- 
terman, Waterford, Ont.; No. 6, Lorne H. 
Thurston, Dunsford, Ont.; No. 7, R. Alpha- 
nery, Montfavet, France; No. 8, A. Mousty, 
Neuville Belgium; No. 9, W. P. Kinard, 
Louisville, Miss. Congratulations. 


No. 1—E. |. Sillman, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg 

Your November Mystery Guest is Gordon 
Townsend, Professor and Head, Apiculture 
Department, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph. Master beekeeper, bee researcher, 
and bee student. His genial personality, 
coupled with a ready smile and infectious 
curiosity, has led him into many paths. 
For example, his interests run the gamut 

* 


from behaviour to physiology—bee behav- 
jour, detailed studies on the physiology 
and biochemistry of royal jelly, nectar se- 
cretion in legumes, and so forth. In this 
way, he has been responsible for building 
up and maintaining one of the largest 
and finest university apiculture depart- 
ments in North America. His unique ability 
to combine basic research with practical 
work in apiculture makes the contributions 
from his department of the greatest im- 
portance in the field of apiculture. 


No. 2—P. Horguelin, Nuisement, France 


No difficulty, even for a European, to 
guess that your guest is Gordon F. Town- 
send, head of the Department of Apicul- 
ture, Ontario Agricultural College. We 
had the pleasure of his visit at the In- 
ternational Congress in Copenhagen and 
again this year in Rome. At the Banting 
Institute, he worked on royal jelly, being 
a pioneer in that study. (This is only a 
short excerpt from Paul’s letter.) 


Scramble for November — Charles Mraz 


The winners, No. 1, A. Mousty, Neuville, 
Belgium; No. 2, W. P. Kinard, Louisville, 
Miss.; V. O. Lee, Springdale, Ark.; Floyd 
A. Putnam, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Lewten 
Perry, Colfield, N.C.; and Henry Kroger, 
New York City. Congratulations. 

There is only room for Mousty’s answer: 
“Charles Mraz, may be of Polish or Hun- 


garian parentage. He lives in Middle- 
bury, Vt. with apiaries in the Champlain 
Valley. He has been a contributor to the 
Journal since 1938, with many practical 
subjects - comb honey, Melana clover, bird 
migration, importations. He is a good 
organizer and state inspector, a wonderful 
commercial beekeeper and one of your 
best contributors.” 





THE COVER PICTURE 


Quite a change in cover design; more simple, more striking, modern. Any suitable picture is worth considering so 
if you have something really fine, photographically, send it for a possible place on the cover. This January picture just hap- 
pens to tie in with the super market story but no tie-in is demanded. Try your hand. 








A. G. Woodman Co. 


“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 


Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 














Booking Orders Now For 
Package Bees and Queens 
Select Italians produced in South 
Florida available in early February. 
Dadant Starline Hybrids produced in 
South Georgia available in early 
March. 

WRITE FOR PRICES 


The G. M. Zeigler Apiaries 


Stockton Georgia 
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Bee Calm with 


TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 
The Push Button Bee Smoker 


$429 plus freight 
at your dealer's 


no sparks 

no heat 

no fire hazard 
a puff’s enough 


Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 
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ABJ tor 1999 


The Journal for this year has been changed considerably. The Mystery Guest or Cover Con- 
test is over and the Scramble also. By way of explanation, contests prove of interest to a small num- 
ber of readers and they do cost quite a bit. The cover contest was more interesting than the 
Scramble because of the pictures of well-known persons. One reader said that acquainting readers 
with these men was worth the effort. We agree. By way of a contest for this year Contest Editor Pat 
Diehnelt, has a new page based on honey recipes which will start in February. Watch for it. 


Another, and most important change, is that to break the limitations of space we “Swing to” 
that department for which there is the most material. In this issue the “Swing” is to “Commercial.” 
Next time it may be “Sideline.” It could be any of the other departments when there are enough 
articles to demand it. Of course it reduces the space in each issue that remains for the departments 


not involved in the Swing. Let’s see how it goes. We believe you will like it. The plan was illustrated 
in December when Meetings had the spotlight. 


Notice how miscellaneous pictures are used to fill out space through the issue. Also how short 
items group under “Items of Interest.” “How-to-Do-It” now becomes “Have You Tried This?” with- 
out special numbered awards. Note too the new Marketing page (not Crop and Market). None of 
the special departments, like Science, Industry, or Marketing, or even others, are scheduled for space 
month after month. Their appearance will depend on material. A new page is “Industry Makers” 


which may alternate with “Science in the Bee Yard.” The Henry Alley story this time is about one 
of the giants of the industry. 


Well now, that’s about it. How about doing something yourself to make this a really exciting 
year of reading? Whether you are a commercial beekeeper, or a sideline beekeeper, or a beginner, 
send us articles, experiences, items, what have you. We need some new contributors. Don’t forget, 
you write; we edit. One of the best stories we ever had, commercial at that, was written on a roll 


of brown paper, fastened to a stick and it ran out about ten feet when extended. Yet it brought a lot 
of reader response. Try your hand and don’t wait. 








Italian Package 
Plan For Profit In 1959 Bees and Queens 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
Make every hive a producer. Good queens are essential. Frl every empty RIO OSO, CALIF. 

hive. Now booking orders for packages. Shipping begins March 20. Ph.: Wheatland, Calif — 
NEptune 3-2392 


Starline or our own proven strain. Write for prices. 

















J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box 336 Chipley, Florida 


SO - - - 


You Want Some 
Package Bees Nuclei Queens 
Caucasians Italians EXTRA CASH! 


To reduce chance-taking get the best bees. We give you the best 
produced under the best conditions with skill and experience. Health Certi- 
ficate, full weight, and prompt service. Call, write or wire Ask About Becoming 

PRICES:— 
Queens, 1 to 24 $1.60 Package Bees 2 Ibs. $ Ibs. An Agent For ABJ 
25. to 99 1.55 1 to 24 $4.70 $5.95 ; 
100 up 1.50 25 and up 4.20 5.40 WRITE— 


Express Office and Western Union Three Rivers, Tex. Tel. Campbellton 7-2525 American Bee Journal 
THE COFFEY APIARIES Whitsett, Tex. 





























Hamilton, Illinois 

















PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
“ITALIANS” AFRICAN BEEKEEPING 
Booking Orders. Write for Prices. Successor to the S.Af. Bee Journal. 


: Monthly. Sub. 10/($3.00) a year 
Quality Does Not Cost—It Pays Editor, Box 4, Bergvliet, C.P. 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES — Claxton, Georgia — 
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CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
Canadian beekeepers have much in common 
with their neighbors in the U.S. If you are 
interested in bee activities “North of the Bor- 
der,” send us your NOW. Sub- 


-CONTENTS— 


1958 Cover and Scramble 


Superior California Malian 
PACKAGE BEES 


With or Without Queens 


DUMARS, HARLAN & PHELAN 
12 Sutter St. Woodland, Calif. 











ROYAL JELLY 
Bulk and Capsules 
Write for prices. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 


subscription 
scription price, $1.75 per year in U.S.A. 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Caneda 


Streetsville, Ontario, 




















PACKAGES 
® 
sueiseones 
also Dark Hybrids 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Old Auburn Rd. Citrus Hgts., Calif. 





WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
Large Leather-Colored Three-Banded 
UALITY §& 


Cost cate with each sh 
Air Mai 


Air Mail 
100 Up Air Mail -... 1.05 cach 


DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas 




















HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN 


QUEENS & PACKAGE an 
Thanking you for your business 
the past and requesting that you ee 
your requirements in early for 1959 

shipment. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
NEW BROCKTON 


BEE WORLD 
Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 
is international. So on Bet 


r 
Subscription $6.00 a year. 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 

















FREE... 

A Sample Copy 

“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 

Look it Over — You Wall Like It 
A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 


Package Bees and Queens 


Best Wishes for 1959 
Switch to Starline and make 
Your Dream Come True. 
LOTT BEE ee 

Baton Rouge 

















Bees and Queens 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 

Over 30 years a shi 
BLUE BONNET 
Weslaco, Texas 











If You Like Animals 
You Will Love 


PET- 0-RAMA 


Chock Full 
Pet AMA 
ET. 


RAMA Dept. B 





P 
1370 E. 19 St. 
Brooklyn-30-N.Y. 





“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER” 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in a 

Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, TSCT., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 





NASSAU BEE Co. 
A) Ovee now for Mar. Deliv. 
3 
4 Ib, Pkg. 
ueen, tested 


Royal —_ cells, by contract. 
Kings Ferry Roa Hilliard, Fla. 

















Italian Package Bees and 
Queens For 1959 


Truck loads a jalty. Nuclei made 
to order. Caucasian and Italian queens. 


EUGENE WALKER 
Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. — Phone 5584 


Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 
Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 











45 Years’ Continuous Service 
ITALIAN PACKAGES 


Knights Landing, Calif. 








J. E. WING & SONS 








Bees and Queens 


W. E. PLANT 


Rt. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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My Experience with Package 
Bees — Charles B. Miles 


Carbolineum Makes Wood Last 
Longer—Wesley W. Osborn.. 9 


The Use of Laughing Gas in 
Beekeeping—Lee R. Stewart 10 


Sales Promotion Through Group 
Effort—J. D. Buss 


The Sideliner 


College President and Beekeeper 
Says Beekeeping Teaches 
Patience, Industry and 
Teamwork 


Blackberries—T. J. Wells. . 


Creating an Interesting Bee- 
keepers’ Association— 


C. L. McGehee 


What the Beginner Wants to 
Know—W. W. Clarke, Jr.... 


Science—Dr. Walter 
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Industry—Robert Banker 
Marketing—J. D. Buss 
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Commercial 





Editorial Comment 


Here is the first big “swing” about which we told you on page 4. This time the commercial operators get 
the break with more space than for anything in any other section of the book. The commercial articles this time 
are longer than we like. There should be more room in the Swing for several more good articles. It was intended 
also to leave some space for short items and pictures but it did not work out this time. If good commercial opera- 


tors will send in material for this department it would help the entire industry. Your accounts do not have to be 
long; just new, usable ideas. 


[his time the Miles’ package experience is a good background for the entire job of transportation; it 
shows the kind of problems met in handling your own trucking and in package hiving * * * Osborn’s rot proofing 
equipment with a wood preservative is one way to make valuable wooden equipment last longer. Wooden goods 
are sometimes rot-proofed by the manufacturer and this process adds years to the life of the equipment * * * Stew- 
art brings ammonium nitrate gas operation right up to the minute. He has had more commercial experience with it 
than anyone else and has advised many commercial operators about how to use this gas successfully. There will be 
a second part of the story in February. * * * And the Buss story ends. Maybe five articles were too many and too 
long. Anyway the response from the merchandizers and distributors of honey and honey products was above average 
so the series was worth while. * * * There you have our comments. Hope we can do better next time. Meanwhile 
you commercial readers start helping. Write a letter and tell us what you have and we'll work something out by 
correspondence. Likely you won’t have to be an author 


From the Kopec Photo Co., Los Angeles, California. Bees are being moved at night to the San Joaquin Valley, Kern Woou.y, Canrornia., for 


the pollination of alfalfa seed. A tremendous number of colonies were used in the Valley for the pollination of alfalfa, melons, and other 
fruits and vegetables. 
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My Experience With Package Bees 


by Charles B. Miles 


In my younger days we wintered 
over our bees and we were able to 
get most of them built up strong 
enough in the spring so that we 
could take a couple of combs of sealed 
brood and bees, and with a queen 
from the South, make increase. We 
did not run a large number of col- 
onies and so all we needed to make 
up winter loss was perhaps a few 
colonies more. 

But that has all changed. We 
have found that we must step up 
our operations on an ever increasing 
scale to meet the needs of modern 
financing and costs so a few years 
ago we began to buy packages from 
the South. We decided at first that 
it would be less costly to make the 
trip with our own truck rather than 
pay high express charges. Anywhere 
above a 100 packages you can make 
the trip and save a little. If you 
are getting two or three hundred 
packages, as we have been, you can 
save substantially and you know how 
the bees are being handled. By ex- 
press you never know. 

Sometimes you can say the same 
thing about hauling them yourself. 
You put your best efforts into getting 
them home and often you will hit 
some of the worst weather of the 
whole season. I have driven through 
pounding rain half a day and half 
a night. We have hit freezing tem- 
peratures that would make the bees 
hug the top of the packages and I 
have seen the bees fall off the clusters 
with the shaking of the truck till 
it was pitiful. 

You have to be prepared for heat 
so you must have adequate ventila- 
tion and you must be prepared for 
cold by having a box that can be 
tightly closed. You may get both 
on the same trip because you get the 
bees where it is summer or early 
spring and you are taking them back 
to a country that has hardly made 
up its mind whether it wants spring 
or would just gs soon try another 
blizzard. There is that one time out 
of ten when you may hit a real nice 
spell of weather and then it is a 
very pleasant trip to take. 

When I lived in west central Iowa, 
we used to order packages for the 
9th or 10th of April when the weather 
was usually spring like and we would 
have our wintered colonies out of 
the cellars, (“caves”—see pictures) 
and the roads were pretty well 
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settled. We lived in the country on 
dirt roads and that can complicate 
things. 

We ordered two pound packages 
from northern Louisiana about 850 
miles one way. The first trip we 
made, I was nervous about. My 
brother went with me to help with 
the driving. He helped shake the 
packages which took a good day and 
late in the evening we had the truck 
loaded. The next morning we started 
for home and drove without stopping 
and then I decided that after that 
it was wiser to take a little time out 
for rest somewhere. We arrived 
home after driving all night. We 
had snow and it was cold and finished 
the drive in the coldest part of the 
24 hours, late night and early morn- 
ing. This was the nearest we ever 
came to freezing bees. 

Then we had the job of hiving 
them with snow on the ground and 
we worked in the shop one day put- 
ting them into the hives and closing 
the entrances until we could set 
them out. The next day, it was 
warm enough to install them out- 
side. They did pretty good that year. 
We were able to help them by taking 
brood from wintered colonies giving 
it to the packages. 

Five years ago we moved to west 
central Minnesota 300 miles farther 
north. The honey production is good 
but up here there were problems 
that we did not have in Iowa, the 
worst is late spring. It is necessary 
to explain that we operate 8-frame 
equipment wintering the bees inside 


in bee cellars or caves, which may 
be considered old-fashioned, but it 
does reduce the difficulty of long 
winters and cold late springs and it 
also increases the problem of winter- 
ing successfully. 

A certain percentage of colonies 
come out of the caves in small clust- 
ers, so if the winter is unfavorable 
for the beginning of brood and prob- 
ably with no pollen yet to be gath- 
ered, these smal! colonies dwindle 
away and die. Sometimes in the spring 
after the bees have been removed, 
we will find some dead colonies in 
nearly every yard for two or three 
trips around when we are checking 
feed and other things. Finally the 
colonies begin to win out against the 
weather which has now become better 
and all the small colonies have passed 
out of the picture. 

On top of this there is a cut back 
because of queenless colonies or un- 
mated queens and then the later 
losses in the cellar. Altogether it is 
more than I could wish for, so we 
have continued to buy packages and 
go after them, although, we have 
added over 300 miles to the trip by 
coming north. 

I got to buying from a breeder 
in central Louisiana, which added a 
couple hundred miles at the other end. 
We first decided here in the North 
that we should buy a three pound 
package instead of a two pound 
package. We had good luck with 
them for a year or two but after 
talking with several beekeepers, one 
located on the Canadian line, we were 
told that a 2 pound package was 
satisfactory, so I decided to cut the 
cost and buy two pound packages. 

On that trip, we hit cold weather 
getting home. We were now ordering 
packages for the last of April, three 
weeks later than when we got them 
in Iowa. I remember the day when 
we got home, we had a strong north 
wind which slowed us enough to 
lengthen the trip an hour or two and 
played havoc with our truck canvas 
When we reached Glenwood in the 
middle of May the thermometer was 
32 degrees too cold for hauling and 
handling bees and opening packages. 

It was several days before it 
warmed up. In fact I think it snowed 
a little after that. Again I installed 
some of the packages in hives in 
the shop and there were some that 
I did not get hived for several days 





Quite a few bees died in the packages 
leaving small clusters and I lost a 
few from starvation. I shook syrup 
on the screens too. 


I think the feeder-can furnished 
with package bees is ineffectual in 
keeping the bees alive. After driving 
a few hours the truck is dripping 
with syrup because a lot of the cans 
have been shaken till they leak all of 
the syrup out. The ones that have not 
leaked won’t do so and you will find 
that they are still full of syrup 
when they are removed from _ the 
package. Also bees, jiggled by the 
movement of the truck, are in there 
trying to hold to the cluster and 
ignore the syrup even when it runs 
out of the car, so a big percentage 
of the syrup is wasted. About all 
you can get for the cost of the syrup 
and can is the syrup that you can 
salvage after you take the can from 
the package. Any lengthy delay in 
getting the bees out of the packages 
and onto combs of honey involves 
the risk of starvation. 

With that experience with two 
pound packages I decided to return 
to the three pound because if your 
luck is bad you can lose some bees 
and still have enough to handle brood. 
So in 1957, we ordered 300-34 pack- 
ages from central Louisiana and we 
also set the date for the last of April 
trusting that maybe we would out- 
guess the weather for a change. 

There were some things about 
this trip worth mentioning. I may 
never make another trip so far south 
and I may never buy packages again. 
The first day we got an early start 
and drove to Kansas City, 600 miles, 
where we spent the night with a bee- 
keeper friend. The next day was 
Sunday and we had planned so we 
could take our time that day and 
we got into the Ozark country, a 
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pretty country in the spring, nature 
just debating whether to warm up 
and try spring or roll over and let 
it freeze. Before, we reached Kans- 
as City the previous day, we saw 
trees in full leaf and lilacs in bloom 
and then in northern Missouri, red- 
buds. By the time we reached Lou- 
isiana it was full summer. There 
was corn several inches high, and 
cotton. We were supposed to get 
the bees about noon Tuesday so we 
were in plenty of time. Our supplier 
had the bees ready, so we started to 
load and then it rained and when 
it rained it just poured. A half an 
hour later it quit and became hot. 
Finally we got the bees loaded. We 
spaced them so that there was an 
air-way the full length of the truck 
and we had strips we removed at the 
front of the box so air could circulate 
and we had a canvas that we could 
tie up and down the front, double 
thickness, to reduce the circulation 
when it became colder. We also had 
a large canvas for the top of the load. 

It was hot and humid, so we 
started off with the load open. We 
had gone about 12 miles when it 


Some of Mr. Miles Equipment 


Mr. Miles winters in cellars and he uses 
eight frame equipment. His operations are 
mechanized. At left, his hive loader is carry- 
ing six colonies, with a rider on top, up to 
the dual wheel truck. Below, hives, and rider 
are in truck bed ready for unloading. The 
same type of truck is used for bringing in 
packages from the South. 


just poured. We were on a narrow 
tar road and I was afraid to pull 
off as everything was soft and 
muddy, so we kept going to Alex- 
andria, 20 or 30 miles where it had 
eased off raining some and we pulled 
on a side street and put on the canvas 
tying it down snugly. That was 
about three or four in the afternoon 
and we drove until nearly midnight 
and it rained on us all that time. 
We arrived home soon after noon on 
Thursday. The bees seemed in good 
shape. We stopped Wednesday after- 
noon with a beekeeper in Missouri 
and the bees were humming noisily. 
He suggested that we wet them down, 
so we sprayed water on them lightly 
with a hose. We had them in the 
hives by Saturday afternoon and 
we were rejoicing that this was the 
best trip that we had ever made. 
From here on the picture changed. 
We had the bees in the hive in good 
condition. We had dark brood combs 
with a comb or two of honey for each 
and the queen cage between the top 
bars of the center combs with candy 
exposed and with a nail run through 
to encourage the bees to eat into it 
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rapidly. The fact that the cage has 
been hanging among the bees in 
the package for two days insures 
that the queen is as ready for ac- 
ceptance as she ever will be and yet 
I think it is well to let the bees get 
settled in the hive before she comes 
out. 


We waited a week and went around 
to check and to our surprise about 
a third of the queens were still in 
the cages. We released them but 
they didn’t look too good. Some were 
not laying and a few we decided 
were queenless. On top of that the 
bees didn’t look good. A few days 
later the bees were definitely dwin- 
dling fast. Getting the bees the last 
of April should have given us real 
strong units. Some of the queens 
had layed a handful of brood and 
died and there were cells started. 
I ordered queens from several places 
and in a couple of weeks I would get 


back my check by ordinary mail with 


a statement that they could not fill 
my order and I would rush off an- 
other check to a different breeder 
and a week or two another letter with 
my check. 


I had doubled up a lot of the pack- 
ages trying to save the queens that 
were good, about a third of them I 
believe. In other words we lost 
about a third of the original number. 
I took all the brood and bees that 
I could from the wintered colonies 
for the packages and kept doing that 
well into the flow. We got no fall 
flow that year, as we often do and so 
those bees didn’t pay. I could have 
taken brood and bees out of. my 
wintered colonies and bought queens 
and done as well at less cost. 


What was the matter with those 
bees? It is my conclusion that the 
bees had Nosema badly. At the 
time I did not know what was wrong 
and by the time I did know it was 
too late. Whatever the reason, it 


was the worst experience I’ve ever 
had with package bees. 

Now for the sake of my fellow bee- 
keepers that produce packages and 
put everything into it that they have, 
don’t let me leave you with the im- 
presssion that packages are all bad. 
I think that they are very necessary 
to northern honey producers in re- 
placing winter losses and in making 
increase. I do believe, however, in 
wintering over all the bees that you 
can. I definitely would not go over 
to the use of package bees altogether, 
although, I realize that beekeepers 
in the far north or in Canada must 
either operate on packages or haul 
their bees south in the fall. 

There are several unknown factors 
in packages. The big one is how 
you can get a good honey producing 
bee, and a gentle one and you must 
have healthy bees. In the end I must 
still say however that I have made 
money producing honey from package 
bees, 





Carbolineum Makes Wood Last Longer 
by Wesley W. Osborn 


I first became acquainted with 
Avenarius Carbolineum back in 1929, 
when I used it on the wood of a 
new poultry house as _ protection 
against lice and mites. In discussing 
it with the lineman of the Western 
Union Company, I learned that they 
had been using it for years as a 
wood preservative on poles and 
crossarms. 

So I quit priming the dove-tailed 
corners of my hives with oil paint 
before I nailed them together, and 
using oil paint on my bottom boards, 
and used Carbolineum instead. I 
think the directions then recommend- 
ed that the Carbolineum be hot 
when applied. The directions now 
say no heat needed, but I still use 
heat. Brushing it on while hot 
causes it to penetrate the wood 
promptly, and leaves no film to retard 
use of the bottom boards. Left in 
the sun, the boards will be ready for 
use in a week, the bees seeming to 
have no objection to contact with the 
treated surface. 

I also coat my entrance guard 
strips by dipping them in Carbo- 
lineum, and laying them on a metal 
drain board to dry. I figure that a 
mouse will hesitate to chew on a 
treated piece of wood from the out- 
side. If one is blocked in the hive, 
it will go to any lengths to get out. 

Using heat in applying is very 
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simple. Simply take two containers, 
say a 10 quart pail and a 10 Ib. 
honey pail. Put a couple of quarts 
of water in the larger one, put the 
Carbolineum in the honey pail, put 
it in the pail of water, place them 
on a stove, and regulate the heat to 
keep the water just under boiling. 
When through with the job, pour the 
Carbolineum back into its container. 
It tends to thicken due to loss of 
liquid by evaporation when left open 
over a period of time. 

For dipping, I made myself pans 


of galvanized sheet metal, large 
enough to accommodate the pieces I 
wished to treat, bottom boards, for 
instance, with a pan large enough 
to hold the water and the Carbo- 
lineum pan. My hives are all placed 
directly on the ground, and without 
this treatment, the bottom 
would not last more than a year. 
With Carbolineum they last much 
longer, and it’s cheaper all around. 
In nailing up new bottom boards 
and tops, coat each piece before as- 
sembling. For pieces already nailed, 
coat all exposed surfaces. I put a 
strip of Carbolineum about two inches 
wide around the edge and top side 
of inner covers, and have very little 
trouble with ants between the inner 
and outer covers. I have been using 
Carbolineum on the outside of bodies 
and supers, too. After one year of 
exposure to the weather, a coat of 
oil paint can be applied. It may take 
a second coat of white to thoroughly 
hide the brown of Carbolineum but, 
the leaf green I use does very well 
with one coat, and trespassers have 
to look twice to see beehives in the 
countryside. 

I have been thinking for a long 
time of painting the inside of all 
bodies and supers with Carbolineum, 
to prevent absorption of moisture by 
the wood, which should promote more 
successful wintering of the bees. I 
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learned a long time ago, by accident, 
the value of top ventilation in winter- 
ing, in allowing the escape of mois- 
ture from the hive. Even so, with 
the inside wooden surfaces of the 
hive saturated with moisture, con- 
ditions for the bees are not as fav- 
orable as they would be with dry 
surfaces. I see no reason for any 
unfavorable conditions arising dur- 


ing the summer because of this in- 
side treatment, but as I said, I 
have never tried it yet. I promise 
that I will this summer. 

In moving bees to the orchards 
for apple bloom, as I have done since 
1943, nothing is more aggravating 
than to find a hive with the bottom 
board side bars rotted beyond further 
use, or the whole board termite rid- 


died, or a special entrance engineered 
by a mouse. Carbolineum eliminates 
all these losses for longer periods 
than any other product that I know 
of, extending the useful life of treat- 
ed surfaces to not less than twice 
the ordinary expectancy of useful- 
ness. 


Illinois 





The Use of Laughing Gas in Beekeeping 


by Lee R. Stewart 


PART ONE OF A TWO PART ARTICLE 


Some years back a visitor remarked 
that laughing gas would put bees to 
sleep and upon awakening they would 
work like fury. That was all he knew 
about the use of gas in beekeeping. 
Sensing the possibilities of its use and 
being of a curious and inquisitive 
nature I began a series of experiments 
and after a year or so discovered 
some interesting uses of the gas in 
my bee yards. And as my only 
pleasure in knowing a thing is shar- 
ing the knowledge with others I 
wrote an article on the use of laugh- 
ing gas in beekeeping for the January 
1956 number of the American Bee 
Journal. 


As a rule there is always some 
correspondence over a published ar- 
ticle but the correspondence received 
relative to this one was amazing; 
there were queries from about every 
state in the Union and from many 
foreign countries, the bee magazines 
of some either re-printing the article 
or referring to it. Many of the ques- 
tions asked were already answered in 
the published article. However I glad- 
ly answered all correspondence (but 
not without reservations); to even 
the post card that asked half a 
dozen questions and requested an an- 
swer by return mail. 


For me it was easy to understand 
this wide spread interest; it was 
something the rank amateur or the 
big, commercial fellow could use, and 
did, and it cost only a few cents for 
an entire season. It gave the timid 
beginner courage he didn’t know he 
possessed and saved the big operator 
many dollars in labor and time. Be- 
cause of this wide spread interest 
we have been asked to re-write the 
article and bring it up to date. In 
this new version we will also answer 
some of the more important questions 
that were asked. 


Our first problem was the same as 
in all projects - know your tools - in 
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ye 


this case, laughing gas. With the help 
of two chemist friends, Drs. Omar 
and Donald McMasters, we learned 


that laughing gas, nitrous oxide, 
(N.O), is the gas produced by heat- 
ing ammonium nitrate (NH.NO,) to 
155° Fahrenheit. The gas was once 
used by dentists and received its name 
because it made the patients giggle. 
It was a sweetish odor and is harm- 
less in the open. One party said it 
was an explosive and dangerous, 
which is true IF the gas is heated 
in confinement. So is water if heated 
under the same conditions. It is true 
ammonium nitrate is an important 
ingredient in many of our explosives 
but the gas it produces must be con- 
fined and heated to be dangerous. In 
World War I the Germans loaded 
shells with it but so many of them 
were “duds” the practice was dis- 
continued. There is no possible chance 
for an explosion in a bee smoker 
which has an opening (air intake), 
at the bottom, a nozzle and a loose 
lid. We have talked to many who have 
used it and none have had any explo- 


sion or trouble of any kind so long 
as instructions were followed. Pure, 
medicinal ammonium nitrate can be 
purchased of most wholesale drug- 
gists for $1.70 to $2.00 per pound. 

But we don’t use this pure product; 
it would be too expensive and require 
too much care as to right amount. 
So we use a 32% ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer many of the farmers use in 
the Midwest. It comes in a tiny, 
white pellet and as the name indicates 
only about on third pure ammonium 
nitrate, the balance made up of lime 
and other plant food. Ammonium ni- 
trate is not a fertilizer in itself but 
it changes the humus and other ma- 
terials in the soil into food the plant 
can use. It may be purchased almost 
any place that handles fertilizers and 
will cost from $60.00 to $105.00 per 
ton, or three to 5% cents per pound. 
Two or three pounds will furnish all 
the gas the average beekeeper will 
need in a season. 

Of course in some parts of the 
world this type may not be obtainable 
but very likely the pure type will be. 
Many farmers are using ammonium 
nitrate in gas form. It is taken to the 
farm in large, steel tank wagons and, 
with special equipment, injected into 
the soil at so much per acre. The pure 
gas is also available in small steel 
cylinders for the medical profession 
but they would be too cumbersome and 
expensive for apiary use as the tanks 
weigh some 30 pounds, hold three 
pounds of gas and cost approximately 
$25.00, about % of which is for the 
cylinder which can be re-used. 

For best results in certain opera- 
tions, apiary conditions, such as flight, 
temperature, etc., must be considered. 
And it must be remembered the ele- 
ment of human error is a big factor 
in any success. Preparation of the 
smoker is important. Any type of fuel 
is satisfactory; we are partial to old 
burlap and ground cobs. The fuel 
should be thoroughly ignited but there 
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should be no visable fire or coals; if 
there is cover them with some more 
fuel. Next you place a teaspoonful of 
32% ammonium nitrate pellets in 
smoker and on top of them a small 
amount of fuel to keep pellets from 
blowing out when you work bellows. 
If you should put pellets on hot coals 
they would immediately burn with a 
big puff and might singe your eye- 
brows if you were near enough. But 
this does not need to ever happen 
and rarely does. 

It’s remarkable the number of 
people a new discovery will start 
experimenting and often much good 
results. The use of laughing gas was 
no exception. Mr. Grover Sanders of 
Colorado came up with a good idea. 
He took some short lengths of a small 
gas pipe, just long enough to hold a 
teaspoonful of pellets, capped both 
ends and in one cap drilled a small 
hole. He loads a number of these 
cartridges and takes them with him. 
When needing gas he merely drops one 
of them into his smoker; with them 
he gets a longer and more even smoke. 
When the cartridge is burnt out he 
removes it with a pair of pliers, takes 
it home and re-loads it for the next 
trip. 

With your smoker thus loaded just 


let it idle until you are ready for gas; 
then work bellows to generate the 
desired heat (155°). As burning am- 
monium nitrate produces quite a heat 
we do not find it practical to apply 
smoke (gas looks like smoke) directly 
on bees for some of them might be 
killed; in fact one party wrote us that 
he did kill some of his bees. No doubt 
he had too many pellets in his smoker 
and applied the smoke right in their 
eyes. We find we can get best results 
by holding our smoker to one side 
and letting smoke drift over top of 
frames. One loading will suffice for 
several colonies, depending upon your 
speed, but it will seldom put more 
than one colony to sleep. 

Each spring we clip our queens; 
it not only saves us bees but is an age 
record. Next to robbers nothing is as 
aggravating as nervous, runny bees, 
and in the best of management we 
sometimes get stock of that nature. 
We have spent hours looking for these 
wild queens and even after straining 
them would find her on the outside 
of the hive. But with laughing gas, 
clipping is quickly done. With our 
prepared smoker we give a few puffs 
at entrance to drive back guards; we 
then work bellows enough to fire the 
ammonium nitrate, remove hive cover 


and lightly smoke the bees over top 
of frames, taking care not to put 
them to sleep nor make them run, 
just enough to make them groggy. If 
the correct amount of smoke is ap- 
plied the bees will just stand around 
and quiver and they will not run nor 
pile up. Then following your normal 
procedure the queen is quickly found. 

Did you ever transfer bees from a 
box hive or cross combs? Remember 
what a messy job it was and if no 
nectar was coming in you often 
started a vicious case of robbing. 
With laughing gas you can do the job 
quickly with no mess or robbing. Just 
set your box hive or cross combs to 
one side and in the place put your new 
hive with a few drawn combs if avail- 
able. Then remove bottom board from 
box hive and set it (hive) on top of 
the new hive. Next with prepared 
smoker, you gently smoke tops of 
cross combs, giving just enough of the 
gas to make bees run freely and not 
enough to make them groggy or put 
them to sleep, for if you do they will 
not be able to move and you will have 
defeated your purpose. Take pains to 
apply smoke around sides, ends and 
corners. In a few seconds all the bees 
will be in the bottom hive. 

(To be cond, in Feb.) 





Sales Promotion Through Group Effort 


by John D. Buss 


The four previous articles of the Buss Report have dealt 
with the problems and possibilities of honey. Article five gives 
the basic core, the point of origination, from which all things 
are possible as outlined previously. As a suggestion in order to 
approach Article five with full understanding please make a 
brief resume of the four previous articles. 


Yes, it is true the future possibili- 
ties for the Honey Industry are tre- 
mendous. The potential expansion by 
greater consumption, bringing greatly 
increased sales, increased profits, is 
the ultimate goal we all can achieve! 
In my previous articles I have sug- 
gested that you see for yourselves 
honey displays on the shelves of the 
grocery stores of this country. Also 
it was suggested that you converse 
with the managers of the super mar- 
kets and superettes about your prod- 
uct honey. Your surveys and inter- 
views all over the nation will have 
practically the same universal an- 
swers. 

Individually the problems and sit- 
uations you encountered seemed tre- 
mendous. You discovered that these 
problems are your real limitations of 
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sales and future expansion. Also you 
probably experienced the feeling of 
futility, of being stymied. Your sit- 
uation in many respects is no dif- 
ferent from many other businesses. 
The problems may vary but the basic 
answer is the same. The solution is 
through affiliation with an associa- 
tion. An association designed to help 
you, serve you, do the job for you 
that as an individual or company 
you do not have the facilities to 
handle. 


The primary service of any associa- 
tion is to help you sell and merchan- 
dise. Naturally an association is the 
solution to assist its members with 
advice in the various aspects of the 
industry. However, most associations 
in the food industry are formed pri- 


marily for advertising, merchandis- 
ing, and promotional purposes. 

To illustrate the importance of as- 
sociations, here are a few excerpts 
of other food industry situations. 


“The Road for Independents to 
Travel: Affiliate with Voluntary or 
Cooperative.” 


What is most important to the 
independents of America is to be- 
come affiliated—regardless whether 
voluntary or co-op. Our only warning 
to the so-called independent is that 
unless he is affiliated, there is no 
future, and then the forebodings will 
become a reality. Regardless of the 
individual’s capabilities, he cannot 
match the combination of personnel 
with brains that competition comes 
forth with day-in and day-out. 
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As wholesalers, in certain areas of 
the country, merge for greater and 
greater resources and efficiency, the 
first effect will be the creation of 
organizations which are really “re- 
tailer minded.” Today, there are 
several good groups which are geared 
to helping end showing the way to in- 
dependent operators. But what is 
important is that the operators them- 
selves recognize that they are going 
to prosper and grow, both storewise, 
and profitwise, only if they follow 
the “house” in every way possible. 

Once a retailer has set his mind 
that he wants to make his way in the 
grocery business, and stays active of 
mind, there is no end to where he 
can go—but only if he is affiliated. 
In connection with this affiliation, 
it is important to follow some strict 
rules and regulations. The way 
ahead cannot be made by operating 
on a dual standard. 

“Individual Alone can 
Match Association’s Success.” 


Hardly 


Believe me, your organization has 
only one thing in mind and that is 
to make its members more money, 
and there is only one way that is 
possible, and that is by selling more 
and better quality produce. 


In order to achieve the success you 


aspire to in your produce depart- 


ment, you are going to have to 
assure yourselves that you have the 
organizational set-up for it. The 
individual today with his limited 
knowledge certainly cannot do the 
job that an overall membership can 
afford to have done for it. 

The Honey Industry is very unique. 
By the virtue of honey being a fin- 
ished product from the producer, 
making it entirely possible for the 
producer to pack and distribute his 
own products, presents an unusual 
situation in the food industry. 

This remarkable achievement has 
produced hundreds of small scale 
packers and distributors all over our 
nation. To continue with this unique 
situation of honey, various parts of 
our nation produce different flavors 
of honey, and by the same token 
various parts of our nation have a 
consumption preference for certain 
flavors of honey. The honey pro- 
ducers and packers (large and 
small) have always operated their 
business on a completely individual 
basis. This is indeed a very admir- 
able way to conduct business. 

However, there have been disad- 
vantages in the past. Some of these 
are low prices, low profits, stagnant 
sales, lack of market for product, 
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lack of sales knowledge to enable 
expansion or satisfactorily carrying 
on current production, etc. 

Yet the background theme running 
all through the Buss Report is that 
future possibilities for honey are very 
bright. This is indeed a paradox to 
many former years of honey industry 
operation. 

The answer to increased business 
is multifold. Basically the three 
keys are: 1. A modernization pro- 
gram, such as new product con- 
tainers, merchandising, advertising, 
promotion work, etc. 2. Mutual co- 
operation through an association or 
representative group forming the 
nucleus of a unified program having 
a positive approach to the future. 3. 
Initiative and individuality among 
the packers and producers themselves. 
Having the tools to work with in 
the form of background advertising, 
merchandising material and know- 
how that the association has pro- 
vided, plus the adoption of the first 
key, leaves unprecedented opportuni- 
ties for individual companies from 
the smallest to the largest. 


To elaborate this trend of thought, 
a short resume will be given in three 
divisions. These three divisions in- 
dicate sizes of the individual packers. 
Division one comprises the small 
packers and producers. Division two, 
the middle sized packers and pro- 
ducers, or as a general definition, 
an operation covering a radius of 
approximately 100 miles. Division 
three is composed of the large pack- 
ers and producers, or the giants of 
the industry. 


Division I 
The sal! packer and producer. 


The smell packer and producer has 
operated independently in the past. 
He has controlled all aspects of his 
business to the best of his ability. 
As a rule, the predominant amount 
of small operators are quite pro- 
ficient from the beekeeping aspect, 
and, with the modern equipment 
available today, the packaging of 
the product is simplified. The prin- 
cipal problem for the small operator 
boils down to selling the product. 
At this point a nationwide associa- 
tion is invaluable. To give the small 
packer and producer a tremendous 
boost in volume, follow this trend 
of thought. Unite as a nationwide 
business under a specified name with 
nationwide standardization as to jar, 
cap, merchandising material, recipes, 
etc. Establish exclusive sales bound- 
aries. 


Although you will enjoy increased 
sales by selling a nationally known 
product you still have retained your 
complete originality by your same 
packing and distribution methods, 
and your trade name will appear at 
the bottom of the label just as 
before. The advantages are numer- 
ous and far reaching, the cost very 
small. By uniting under the parent 
association as a subsidiary group 
pooling your advertising, merchandis- 
ing promotional money you may each 
enjoy the benefits (better prices and 
greatly increased sales) that as an 
individual would be a complete im- 
possibility. Yes, the key to your 
opportunities is through an associa- 
tion. 


Division II 
The middle sized packer and pro- 
ducer. 


The medium sized packer and pro- 
ducer has also operated independently 
in the past. The position of an op- 
eration of this size has been awk- 
ward for several reasons. One of 
them has been the difficulty for him 
to make a complete sales program in 
relationship to his volume of busi- 
ness. Once again the role of an 
association becomes an absolute ne- 
cessity. In this way—unite as a 
group into a nationwide business or 
as a cooperative organization (or 
more than one) with established trade 
territories. Have a common brand 
name or names, standardization in 
reference to jar, label, merchandis- 
ing material, etc. This subsidiary 
group should have a governing body, 
plus promoting new products, quality 
control, and cooperating with the 
parent association in advertising, 
merchandising and promotional 
work. Complete individuality of 
operation would be retained and the 
trade name would remain the same 
at the bottom of the label. The ad- 
vantage of a nationally known brand 
is tremendous. Preselling merchan- 
dise in the food field of our nation 
is not the exception but the rule. New 
horizons of business are opened 
through brand names and national 
advertising. By putting into prac- 
tice the recommendations of the Buss 
Report an increase in sales is a 
certainty. Yes, by cooperation with 
the parent association of the honey 
industry the opportunities for ex- 
pansion, increased sales, better op- 
eration, etc, will become available 
to you. The cost of such an opera- 
tion will probably be less in many 
cases than the amount you are now 
spending for spasmodic advertising. 
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Division III 
The large packer and producer 


The large packer and producer de- 
pends primarily on volume sales for a 
profitable overall operation. To pro- 
duce volume sales the large packers 
have two main outlets. No. 1, and 
the most important outlet, is their 
own labeled product going out to 
all levels of grocery distribution. 
No. 2 is the private label outlet or the 
packaging of honey for the food 
chains (Ann Page, Empress, etc.) 
of the nation. 

The opportunities for increased 
sales in both of these outlets are very 
good. As you have read in the 
former issues of the Buss Report 
and from your own personal observa- 
tion you are aware that the product 
honey has been virtually untouched in 
the realm of promotion. The adver- 
tising efforts of the large packers 
have naturally produced some minor 
increase in sales, but as a whole 
they have been far from satisfactory. 
And despite the size of the large 
packers there is no one organization 
large enough to conduct a full ad- 
vertising merchandising program. 

The answer? To join forces into 
a joint advertising, merchandising 
program through the parent honey 
industry association. Yes by pool- 
ing some of their advertising funds, 
the large packers can initiate a full 
scale promotional program as_ out- 
lined in this report. The results? 
They will be amazing. 


Division three needs the multi- 
facets of an association. The proper 
use of an association will be proven 
to the large packer in the form of 
greatly increased sales. A recap of 
the Buss Report will point out the 
advantages in profusion. Remember 
most food associations are formed 
primarily to promote their product 
through advertising and merchandis- 
ing. 

The results produced by several 
other food associations have produced 
remarkable results, honey can be a 
parallel product, the opportunity is 
here, take advantage of it. 

The front cover of this magazine 
proves what can be done with an 
in-store promotion (was unadver- 
tised). Read the Monmouth story, 
keeping in mind that the store man- 
ager had no promotional material to 
work with. What would the results 
have been with the modernization 
steps taken, and proper promotional 
materials with which to work? Yes, 
the results would have dwarfed even 
this successful sale. 
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The following excerpt from a trade 
journal is just another illustration 
to prove conclusively the forces of 
promotion work: 

“There was a time when a modern 
warehouse plant with buying and 
distribution -facilities was the first 
need in the operation of a successful 
co-op. But that is no longer the 
ease. Today the big battle is being 
fought at the checkout stand, not the 
loading dock, and our retailers need 
all kinds of help every day of the 
year.” 

The use of sales service merchan- 
dising men was given a boost by 
Harry Swanson, assistant general 
manager of Spartan. Relating his 
firm’s experiences with the merchan- 
dising specialists, Mr. Swanson re- 
vealed that during their first full 
month of their use in January, 1955, 
the sales service men secured an 
86% increase in total volume and a 
189% increase in the high profit non- 
foods lines which they were promot- 
ing. 

The program now includes five 
categories of high profit items which 
had formerly been neglected at the 
retail level and therefore failed to 
produce turnover needed to reap the 
benefits from the higher markup. 
After the sales service merchandis- 
ing campaign got under way, the 
sales increases on these lines were 
as follows: spices, 72%; olives, 
279%; light bulbs, 222%; gloves and 
stationery, 46%. 

An experiment in which the sales 
service policy was dropped at one 
large retailer for a two-week test 
period, recorded an immediate heavy 
fall in sales, Mr. Swanson § said. 
Nearly all the members of Spartan 
utilize the service, which is provided 
at no extra cost to them. 


The Honey Industry needs nation- 
wide cooperation from the smallest 
beekeeper to the largest packer. The 
major purpose of an association is 
for mutual assistance and for the 
betterment of all concerned. The 
prime method of procuring these 
ideals is through satisfactory prices 
and ample sales. The method in- 
volved is obviously through adver- 
tising and merchandising. 


As previously described in this 
article each division of the pro- 
ducers and packers needs assistance 
from a central depot or association. 
The flow of ideas, promotional mate- 
rials, abundances of publicity, can 
all stem from an active headquarters. 
Yet all divisions must retain their 
individuality for this force actively 


utilized forms a basic principle of 
the nation’s business today. 

Each division has various advant- 
ages, for example the small operator 
can maintain a closer stock control, 
and has local acquaintanceship, can 
personally build sales displays, in- 
store promotions, will have the know- 
how to sell. And the medium sized 
operator can personally cooperate 
with wholesaler by frequent stock 
checks, aid the wholesaler or retailer 
in promotional work by displays or 
demonstration work. This size opera- 
tion can be closely supervised and 
the personal sales touch, aided by a 
nationally known brand name, offers 
numerous advantages. 

The division three group or the 
larger packers also have many ad- 
vantages. Probably the greatest lies 
in the large numbers of established 
customers they now have. They rep- 
resent a vast virtually untouched 
field for in-store promotions, dis- 
plays, and general merchandising. 
Each store stocking their brand, 
represents a greater potential sale. 
Also the packers of honey have prac- 
tically exclusive distributorship in 
most food stores of the nation. In 
other words, intra competition among 
honey brands on the grocery order 
forms is almost non-existent. 

The following trade journal edi- 
torial substantiates nationally known 
brand merchandise. “The position 
of Food Topics on the national label 
vs. private label question has been 
amply covered in the past. We feel 
that the private label can serve an 
important purpose, but the national 
label renders a service beyond price 
at retail and the questionable profit 
for either wholesaler or corporate 
group. The picture is so broad, that 
there is going to have to be concrete 
evidence to the contrary to make us 
in any way, shape, or form deviate 
from our editorial position.” 

And so the basic outline to sub- 
stantially increasing the sales and 
consumption of honey is concluded. 
The adoption of this plan will be 
economically feasible for all, and the 
results in relation to its cost will 
be extremely rewarding. There are 
many phases of this program that 
can be topics for articles in the fu- 
ture. Such a large scope of the re- 
port has necessitated brevity of ex- 
planation. 

Through association work many 
things are possible, by building a 
substantial foundation of members, 
and organize a program that will 
enable them to grow and prosper in 
years to come, 
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COLLEGE PRESIDENT AND BEEKEEPER SAYS — 
Beekeeping Teaches Patience, Industry and Teamwork 


Dr. Alan S. Wilson is president of 
Hillyer College in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut and his hobby is keeping bees. 
He says: “I have enjoyed this hobby 
for nearly ten years and I find the 
relaxation from my crowded sched- 
ule a virtual life saver. We have 
come to enjoy and appreciate the 
health giving qualities of honey. 
My family could not get along with- 
out our annual supply of honey and 
the added pleasure of sharing some 
of it with members of our faculty 
and friends which makes beekeeping 
a very rewarding avocation.” 


Dr. Wilson sent a copy of an article 
from the magazine section of the 
Hartford Courant, written by Law- 
rence C. Nizza, which adds more to 
this story. It tells of the phenominal 
growth of Hillyer College and the 
formation of the University of Hart- 
ford with Hillyer as an integral part. 
In 1938, when Dr. Wilson came to 


Hillyer the school was called Hillyer 
Institute, occupying several rooms at 
the Pearl Street YMCA, the three 
member staff teaching mostly busi- 
ness administration courses to about 
25 part time evening students. Then 
a day division was established for 40 
students. Eighty registered. Finally 
the school year began with 139 stu- 
dents. During the war years Hillyer 
developed an intensive training pro- 
gram cooperating closely with in- 
dustry. After the war Hillyer moved 
to its present brownstone building 
on Hudson Street. There a new 
project was started with special 
classes to help veterans, pioneering 
a novel educational plan since adopt- 
ed by many other colleges. 


In 1948 Hillyer became a four- 
year senior college and two years 
later it was necessary to open a 
graduate division in education. About 
1951 Dr. Wilson began advocating 


the idea for the University of Hart- 
ford which would take in Hillyer, 
Hartt College, and the Hartford Art 
School. The University is now a 
fact and today it is the third largest 
institution of higher learning in 
Connecticut. Last year it enrolled 
6,868 students for the fall and spring 
semesters. 

During the war, to help out with 
food rationing, the Wilsons planted 
a garden, raised chickens and rab- 
bits. After the war they dropped 
the garden and the livestock and 
began keeping bees. “So now we 
have the satisfaction of sharing our 
harvest with others. Beekeeping has 
taught us the meaning of patience, 
industriousness and integrated team- 
work. There is a lesson to learn from 
beekeeping and nature. You feel 
there is a universal order, an in- 
tended purpose. If the world is 
messed up it is not because of nature 
but because of man.” 





Well, Sideliners, you have a reduced amount of space this time. But, if things go as planned, you'll have the 
big Swing next month, and the commercial boys who get the lion’s share this time will, in turn, have to do with 


reduced space. Seems like this will work “Jim dandy.” 


Meantime, you Sideliners dig out some stories, experiences, 


short accounts, or what have you. We'll need more than we have been receiving for that big space in the Swing. 
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This is a picture of a portion 
Tony’s improved blackberries 
after a hard rain. If you 
some of the petals are on 
ground. Tony Jack Wells and 
Harland, looking at bees get 
load of nectar. 


BLACKBERRIES 


I have heard that a white black 
berry is on the market, and of 
course everyone knows that black- 
berries are red when they are green. 
But do you know when, any black- 
berries are going to produce nectar 
in abundance? 
. It seems that any plant that is 
self-sterile like the blackberry, surely 
must have a reward for the insect 
to cross pollinate them, and it is 
surely true with the blackberry. 
About one year in three, here in 
Oklahoma, the blackberry produces 
an extra abundance of nectar. Black- 
berries begin blooming about April 
10 and continue for about ten days. 

It is very hard to evaluate the 


blackberries, because they bloom at 
the time of spring build-up, but this 
is as important as the main honey- 
flow itself, because without the build- 
up all would be lost. 


In 1957 we put out over an acre 
of improved blackberries. These, 
with the wild blackberries that are 
scattered in fence rows and in pas- 
tures all over this part of Okla- 
homa, made a big honeyflow for the 
bees in two of my yards that were 
close enough. 


The bees in these two yards, about 
April 10, 1958, when the blackberries 
were white as snow and covered with 
bloom, began to pack honey around 


Is Tony Commercial? Anyway he 
and his brother and son, Harland, 
farm wheat, vetch, alfalfa, clover 
and oats. They also have an in- 
surance and tax income business; 
plus 100 colonies of bees. 


by T. J. Wells 


the brood. And before they finished 
blooming all the hives that had any 
strength at all were working in the 
supers. They averaged a shallow 
super each and at least that much 
more in the brood nest. Blackberries 
are wonderful to build colonies to 
super strength before the main flow. 
I didn’t remove the blackberry honey 
because it was unexpected, and the 
vetch, persimmon, and clover honeys 
followed so soon thereafter. But I 
am sure the thick, slightly amber, 
and wonderfully flavored blackberry 
honey added something to the fine 
quality of the vetch, persimmon, and 
clover honey. 

Oklahoma 





items of Interest 


Bee Hive Tomb 

Ira Bowers, Decatur, IIL, 
this clipping some time ago: 

A Cincinnati archaeologist disclosed 
today that he has unearthed a “bee- 
hive” tomb in Greece that may be 
that of King Neleus, father of fabled 
King Nestor. 

Dr. Carl W. Blegen, professor 
emeritus of classical archaeology at 
Cincinnati University, reported to 
the 59th meeting of the Archaeology 
Institute of America, meeting in 
Washington, according to the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


sent 


January, 1959 


Wisdom 

This past spring, Albert Schweit- 
zer, made a statement about the pres- 
ent nuclear crisis in the world, a 
13-page statement in three parts. In 
the second part he quotes the words of 
an English member of Parliament: 


“He who uses atomic weapons be- 
comes subject to the fate of the bee, 
namely when it stings it will inevi- 
tably perish for having made use of 
its sting.” 

Samuel Freeman 
California 


Emil Vitt and His Bees 

A recent issue of the “Salisbury 
Press” has a nice write-up of Emil 
Vitt and his bees in that Missouri 
locality. Ranging up to 200 colonies 
in his best years, Mr. Vitt who has 
kept bees for 42 years has been 
obliged to limit his operations on ac- 
count of health. 


companied by a photograph of Mr. 


The article is ac- 


Vitt standing beside packages re- 
ceived this spring from Mississippi. 
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Have You 
Tried This? 


6 
Cans for Feeders 


Get Zerex, or other similar cans, 
most always available for give-away. 
Make small holes in the bottom of 
each can and fashion some kind of a 
temporary cover for it. Use for syrup 
feeders with holes down over combs 
of course. Cover simply keeps bees 
out of syrup. No need to be tight. 
Bees will take out slow dripping feed 
without waste and store for use. 

L. R. Stewart 
Indiana 





Another Way to Requeen a Laying 
Worker Colony 

To requeen a laying worker colony, 
if not too far gone, put in a started 
queen cell. The cell must not be 
capped. I have never had a failure in 
this way. If considered necessary a 
comb or two of brood may be added. 
Do not disturb the hive until there 
has been time for the virgin to 
emerge, mate, and begin to lay. 
S. Span Leitner 
South Carolina 





To Collect A Supply Of Pollen 
Sometimes it is desirable to collect 
a supply of pollen for various pur- 
poses. Quite by accident I found a 
way to do this. I was working through 
my bees and when I came to the last 
colony I did not have time to find the 
queen so I inserted a queen excluder 
between the two brood bodies. The 
queen would be in one of them when 
I later had time to attend to this 
colony. When I did get back I found 
no brood in the lower body. It was 
chuck full of pollen, just the thing for 
package bees in spring. A few colo- 
nies, indifferent to producing honey, 
may be used advantageously to pro- 
duce pollen. 
O. L. Wahlgren 
Minnesota 





Why Not Use Two Escapes? 

Put an inner cover, with a bee 
escape, under the two top supers and 
also place another, with an escape, 
on top, but reversed so the bees in 
the upper can fly out. After sundown 
put the hive cover on. In the morning 
the supers will be free of bees and 
may be removed. Repeat the process 
with the next two supers. It saves 
time and handling. 
Mrs. A. C. Storm 
Pennsylvania 
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Creating An Interesting 


Beekeepers’ Association 
—by C. L. McGehee 


We all recognize that there is in- 
creased interest, year after year in 
the separate hobbies that we all en- 
joy such as golfing, fishing, bowling, 
gardening, etc. 

And all through this period there 
is some interest being displayed in 
our hobby or business of beekeeping. 
But, is it keeping pace with the other 
outside interests and is it keeping 
pace with the needs of our most im- 
portant industry, agriculture? 

There has been much discussion on 
how to increase the interest and mem- 
bership of our Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion both on a local level and on the 
state level. There are some very good 
ideas as to just what should be done 
and how you should do it. But, 
finally, there isn’t much actually done 
on either level. Therefore, we placidly 
go along with the old stand-by mem- 
bers with an occasional new beekeeper 
joining our group. 

After having been elected to the 
vice-presidency of the Tennessee Bee- 
keepers’ Association and finding that 
one of my duties was that of mem- 
bership chairman, I began wondering 
just what could be done to increase 
our membership. We all know that 
there are plenty of beekeepers in 
Tennessee for a strong association 
and when you talk to a beekeeper 
you find that he is intensely inter- 
ested in his business, whether it be 
commercial or hobby. 

So the question then arises, why 
are these people who are so interested 
in the subject so willing to sit by and 
let just a handful of folks run the 
local and state association. And the 
following is concluded. 

The lack of interest in our associa- 
tion by the beekeepers in our area 
is simply because we do not make it 
interesting enough for them to put 
forth the effort of joining. 

Of course the State Association is 
doing its best to encourage member- 
ship. Such as: 

Entitling each member the privilege 
of receiving a monthly publication 
edited by the Department of Agri- 
culture, which is in itself worth much 
more than the membership fee. A 
very attractive bumper sticker, ad- 
vertising honey, is presented to each 
member of a county association where 
there is a membership increase of 
25% or more. They are working on 
improved legislation to govern the 
handling of diseased colonies so that 


the study of the effect of antibiotics 
ean be accomplished. They are offer- 
ing honorary memberships to the 
youth organizations such as 4H, 
FHA, FFA, Boy Scouts and others in 
youth organizations interested in bee- 
keeping. In addition to the above they 
have lithographed jar caps available 
to the membership. 

But with all of these advantages 
on a state level there still seems to 
be no particular increase in interest 
in its memberships. 

So from all of this it seems to me 
that there is only one way to in- 
crease our membership and that is 
the approach afforded each com- 
munity on a county level. 

So we are suggesting to you and to 
all of the local associations to ap- 
proach your situation with the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1. Have your beekeepers’ meeting 
regularly, a regular time and a regu- 
lar date. 

2. Have a meeting so interesting 
that any newcomer will feel that his 
presence at the meeting was not only 
worthwhile to himself but also to 
the other people who attended. 

8. If you are going to have a de- 
monstration have a good one. Be sure 
there is plenty of preparation and 
that it is not carried out haphazardly. 

4. Plan on using speakers, but be 
sure the speaker is good and by good 
we do not necessarily mean an elo- 
quent speaker but rather a person 
who knows his subject and is able to 
command the attention of his audi- 
ence. We would suggest that the best 
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speakers that you can have are your 
good local beekeepers. 

5. Occasionally conduct classes or 
a school, if you please, for the bee- 
keepers and for anyone else in your 
community who might be interested 
in starting bees. 

6. If you are an officer or a leader 
in your local association, think up 
ideas to be of some service to your 
fellow beekeepers such as: pooling 
your orders for supplies; buying on 
a volume basis which will save all 
of you some money; purchase your 
antibiotics in bulk, and have it avail- 
able to your members; purchase your 
Killmoth in bulk and have it avail- 
able; call your fellow members oc- 
casionally and discuss their problems; 
let them know that you want to help 
them. 

All of the above will increase your 
membership on the local level and 
once you have a local member and he 
or she learns of all of the advantages 
afforded to the members of the State 
Association-the membership of the 
State Association will automatically 
be increased sufficiently to justify all 
of the effort that you have expended. 

Just one last suggestion - don’t al- 
low your membership committee to 
get behind at the beginning of the 
year. Let your members know, that 
in order for them to receive all of the 
benefits afforded the membership, 
they must stay on the active member- 
ship roll. Don’t let them just renew 
the membership when they get around 
to it, but rather let them know that 
your association needs them and they 
need the association. 

We believe that if these points are 
followed that you will not only in- 
crease your membership on a local 
level but your membership on a state 
level will materially be increased. 





item of Interest 


Honey Production Estimates 

As mentioned in November, the 
Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington estimates the honey crop for 
1958 at 4% above 1957 with a total 
of 252 million pounds. Ten leading 
states were in order, California, 
Minnesota, Florida, Wisconsin, Texas, 
Idaho, Iowa, New York, Michigan, 
and Arizona. Per colony yields were 
46.6 pounds, with the West leading 
off, followed by the West North Cen- 
tral and the South Central states. In 
other sections the crop was disap- 
pointing. Slightly over five million 
colonies are estimated for the United 
States, a slight increase over 1957. 


January, 1959 





Miracle of the Bees Wins at International Congress 


Jack Carey, Hamilton Ontario photographer, is here being presented a trophy by 
Gordon Townsend, Ontario Agricultural College, for his film “The Miracle of the Bees” which 
won first place in the Scientific Section of the Film Festival at the International Congress in 
Rome. The film is in color and includes many close-up views of bee life. A large part of the 
photography was done at the College. Professor Townsend received the trophy in Rome on 
behalf of Canada from the Minister of Agriculture of Italy. The film is being distributed by 
the Carling Conservation Club 


Bananas at Tampa 


BANANAS BY THE TON are unloaded daily at the banana docks in Tampa. Small white 
ships with refrigerated holds rush the highly perishable cargo to Tampa from Central and 
South America. Arriving while green, the bananas ripen to the customary golden yellow while 
on the way to Northern markets in refrigerated trucks. The docks are a popular spot for 
sightseers and guards conduct periodic tours of the unloading area. (From Tampa News Bureau 
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WHAT THE BEGINNER WANTS TO KNOW 





*Question from 


Lawrence Onsted 
Pennsylvania 


> I have a lot of section honey 
stored in a box and there is some- 
thing working on it which I have 
read may be the wax worm. There 
is a fine dust on it mostly on the 
edge but some on the face of the 
section. I would like to know if 
there is anything I can do to save 
this honey? 


Answer: 


The fine dust you have noticed on 
the edge of the section is called frass 
and is left by the wax moth larvae. 

It is best to control wax moth 
before the honey is removed from the 
supers. Stack the supers so they 
form an air-tight pile with an empty 
super on top. Set a dish or shallow 
pan with carbon disulfide in the 
empty super. Cover and allow to 
stand for several hours. Repeat the 
process in 8 to 10 days, since the 
fumes do not kill the eggs. Carbon 
disulfide is explosive and has a dis- 
agreeable odor so the treatment 
should be done away from the house 
and sparks. 


Sulfur fumes will do the same 
job but, since sulfur makes such a 
hot fire, it should probably be placed 
in a pan floating on water in an 
empty super for safety. Do not 
cover. 

Your best bet is to place the sec- 





Edited by 


W. W. CLARKE, Jr. 
Pennsylvania State University 


tions in an air-tight container and 
follow the same procedure with car- 
bon disulfide, since you have removed 
the sections from the supers. 


*Question from 


Lioyd Haverman 
Washington 


> I have been learning a lot through 
your magazine. I would appreciate 
your telling how the professional bee- 
keeper holds a queen while clipping 
its wings. Also what is your opinion 
of killing drones between thumb and 
forefinger? Is it possible to replace 
young bees in the hive with the 
fingers without getting stung? 


Answer: 


I suppose there are many ways to 
clip the wings of a queen. We usually 
hold her at the thorax between the 
thumb and index finger with her legs 
over the index finger so they may be 
seen and not cut. We cut about half 
of both wings on the one side; usually 
the left wing in odd years and the 
right wing in even years. (For the 
year 1958, we cut the right wings.) 


I, personally, think its biggest value 
is to mark the queen, since its only 
effect on swarming is to keep the 
swarm low. Actually, a colony may 
cast a swarm with a clipped queen, 
lose the queen in the grass, and re- 
turn to the hive only to swarm again 
in four to five days with a virgin 
queen. The virgin queen usually will 
fly higher and faster than the old 
queen and the swarm is lost. Good 
management to prevent swarming 
will do you more good. 


I think you might get some argu- 
ment as to the value of clipping the 
queen’s wings. Many experienced 
queen clippers clip the wings of the 
queens as they walk on the comb. I 
often use a fingernail clipper. If 
it’s practice you need, use a drone. 
Nothing is lost in this way if you 
should clip off a leg or even a head. 


Your second question about killing 
drones may be answered by the simple 
procedure of not producing them in 
the first place. Use good combs and 
a good queen and you will have very 
few drones. There is no better way to 
kill drones, nor more waste of time, 
than to squeeze them between the 
thumb and forefinger. 


Yes, it is possible to replace young 


bees in the hive with the fingers with- 
out getting stung, but you must use 
care. I would suggest you pick them 
up by both sets of wings to avoid the 
stinger. Take the ones that are eating 
honey out of the cells; their wings are 
in the correct position. 


*Question from 


Justo Hernandez de Gracia 
Madrid, Spain 


®> Although I am an aviator, my 
hobby is bees. With a friend of mine 
I have a bee yard with fifty colonies. 
Since I am a beginner, I would ap- 
preciate it if you would answer the 
following questions: 


The way to eliminate lice from bees 
with the least possible harm to the 
colony. 


Which is the best food for bees, 
honey or sugar syrup and in what 
amount? 


What method or methods exist to 
make honey lighter? How to achieve 
it if the product loses some of its 
qualities. 


In this year’s crop, my honey has 
granulated in a very short time. No 
low temperatures were present at the 
time. Does there exist some method to 
prevent this premature granulation? 
If it is necessary to heat the honey, 
does the product lose any of its won- 
derful qualities? 


Answer: 


Frankly, we do not consider the 
bee louse much of a problem and al- 
though we do have some lice, we do 
nothing about them. I presume from 
your concern about bee lice, they oc- 
cur in greater numbers in your area. 
To the best of my knowledge, the only 
control is to smoke the bees heavily 
with tobacco smoke. Apparently the 
bees can stand more of the smoke 
than the lice. I am not sure this has 
ever been substantiated. 


I am not sure there is one best 
food for bees. We use sugar, as a 
rule, because of its low cost and free- 
dom from bee diseases. We make a 
practice of feeding a gallon or more 
of sugar (made of 2 parts sugar to 
1 part water by volume) in the fall 
and more in the spring to encourage 
the bees to build strong colonies so 
they can produce our early crop which 
is often the most important one. Any 
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time of the year the bees need food, 
we give it to them. Honey works out 
fine as a food except here good honey 
sells for more than the same quantity 
of sugar. 

There are no practical methods for 
the small beekeeper to make honey 
lighter in color. Filtering will be of 
some help, but activated charcoal is 
needed to really make it light. It 
seems that something of value is 
probably removed from the honey. 
Some research done on filtering by 
E. J. Anderson indicated that honey 
did lose some of its food value when 
filtered. It does give honey a spark- 
ling appearance that many customers 
demand. 


Heating is probably the best way to 
prevent crystallization. No doubt, 
heating honey does affect its quality 
in some way. High temperatures for 
any length of time changes both the 
color and flavor of honey. It is the 
combination of time and temperature 
which makes the difference. A tem- 
perature as high as 160° to 180° F 
for just a flash will do less damage 
than a lower temperature for an 
extended period of time. In our area, 
we feel, that most honey will not 
stand over 150° F. The darker in 
color the honey, the less heat it will 
stand. I believe the health people 
stress the importance of staying away 
from both filtering and heating. 


One thing is sure, honey as pro- 
duced by the bees is usually a delight- 
ful sweet, and anything man does to 
alter it probably does not help its 
quality. 





*Question from 


Cc. W. Younger 
Centralia, Mo. 


® In the November Issue Page 439, I 
notice your statement never to use 
a queen excluder under a comb honey 
super. I saved two large swarms this 
spring, both about the same size, and 
set them side by side, I only had one 
excluder which I placed on one after 
the brood chamber seemed about full. 
This fall I took three supers off the 
one without the excluder and had 
only one partly sealed on the one with 
excluder and it was in same location. 
The comb honey was clean in the one 
without the excluder. 

Will this work all the time. I only 
want comb honey and I want it clean 
so it will sell. Would you advise doing 
away with all excluders. 


Answer 
I would say from your own findings 
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that you certainly should not use a 
queen excluder in your comb honey 
production, at least not under the 
section supers. We use a queen ex- 
cluder on top of the section supers if 
we have an extracting super on top 
of them for later use as a food supply. 
We find bees reluctant to work in 
section supers in our area and many 
do not pass through queen excluders 
freely so why give them two handi- 
caps. The queen seldom lays in a 
section super. 

To keep the sections clean, the 
supers should be put on strong colo- 
nies as a good honeyflow begins so 
they may fill the sections quickly. 
The tops of the wooden sections 
should be painted with paraffin so 
they may be cleaned more easily. 
al 





Item of Interest 


e 

Bees and Honey in China 

The honey bee is mentioned in 
Chinese literature in the Erh Ya from 
the twelfth century B.C. Also in the 
seventh and eighth centuries honey 
was mixed with opium. A short poem 
in praise of honey was written by 
Kuo P’o who lived A.D. 276 to 424. 
In the great Chinese Encyclopedia 
of 1727 there is a section on bees and 
another section of about thirty pages 
about honey, including wood honey, 
the sweet juices from dates, sugar 
cane and so on, but the honey pro- 
duced by honey bees is dealt with 
fully. 
Samuel Freeman 
California 





Industry 
HENRY 


Makers 


ALLEY 


(Continued from Page 23) 


yellow bee. It is possible that with 
limited information, he was in error 
in describing the Adel as a Carniolan. 

Henry Alley was born in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, in 1835, the 
same neighborhood where in 1644 the 
town elders had hired John Eales, 
from what is now Hingham, to come 
and teach the art of beehive making 
and keeping bees. However, the 
teacher ran off but only got as far as 
Wenham, strangly enough, where he 
was jailed for a while and then sent 
back to Newbury to work out his 
indenture. 

Alley was a charter member and 
Master of the Exchequer of the Bev- 
erly Lodge of Knights of Pythias. He 
was also chief of the Wenham police. 
Certain old time residents recall 
things about him. Arthur Leach, a 
member of the present Essex County 
Beekeepers Association recalls that as 
a boy, he used to go to the town’s 
general store and went in and list- 
ened to the town elders sitting 
around the pot bellied stove telling 
yarns. 

Alley was frequently one of them. 
Alley, had correspondence and callers 
from all over the world and did a 
thriving business not only in queens 
and bees but in hives and equipment. 
He wrote several books, Beekeepers 
Handy Book, Beekeeper Directory, 
Thirty Years Among the Bees, Suc- 
cessful Methods of Rearing Queen 
Bees and Improved Queen Rearing. 

Some recall him as easy going; 
others as opinionated and gruff. He 


liked to sing, but he wanted the sing- 
ing done in groups his way. One day 
he came home from practice and said 
that he had been asked to resign from 
the choir. Although a very upright 
man with high principles and not a 
drinking man, he would provoke his 
family, after being expelled from 
the choir, by sitting in the middle 
of the kitchen singing at the top of 
his voice, “Little Brown Jug.” 


The latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury when Alley lived in Wenham, 
his home was quite rural with the 
usual large barn. Unfortunately all 
his stock of books and merchandise 
were burned when the barn caught 
fire only two months after his death. 
What was his orchard is now occu- 
pied by a swimming pool on a neigh- 
boring estate and the whole area 
is quite well built up. One can 
stand, however, at a certain point in 
the present back yard and look to- 
ward the house and visualize the 
queen yard as it was. The sheds he 
used are still standing. One was 
his wintering house. It has double 
walls filled with sawdust. Another 
shed was his work room. Today, we 
would call it a grafting house, but 
of course, he did not graft as such. 
He died in Wenham, February 10, 
1908. 


Time passes but memories linger. 
Let us not forget those who have gone 
nor their work, for they should be an 
inspiration for the future. 
Massachusetts 
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Summaries by 
Dr. Franklin B. Wells 


The Sugar Composition of Honey 


The moisture, total invert sugar, 
reducing sugar, glucose, fructose, 
and sucrose contents of honeys from 
Lespedeza bicolor, strawberry, Styrax 
abassia, clover, persimmon, pumpkin, 
chestnut, horse chestnut, rape, buck- 
wheat, Astragalus sinicus, and Loni- 
cera morrowii, and of some commer- 
cial honeys were determined. Those 
honeys from clover, persimmon, rape, 
and L. morrowii contained more glu- 
cose than fructose, but those from 
L. bicolor, strawberry, S. abassia, 
pumpkin, chestnut, and A. sinicus 
contained less glucose than fructose. 
The honeys from horse chestnut and 
buckwheat showed approximately the 
same amount of glucose and fructose. 
Paper chromatography of these 
honeys after diln. 10-15 fold or after 
fermentation with bakers’ yeast for 
1 week and filtration indicated the 
presence of fructose, glucose, 4 di- or 
trisaccharides composed of glucose 
and fructose, and 3 higher oligosac- 
charides. The kinds of sugar detected 
did not differ significantly among 
honeys from various origins. The 
honey from L. bicolor was adjusted to 
pH 6.2, submitted to column chroma- 
tography with an active C-Norit mix- 
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ture, and eluted by various concns. 
of EtOH. Analyses of the fractional 
elutes were perfomed by paper chro- 
matography to indicate the presence 
of fructose, glucose, sucrose, maltose, 
melezitose, 3 disaccharides composed 
of glucose and fructose, 5 di- or tri- 
saccharides and 9 higher oligosac- 
charides. It was noted that of these 
22 sugars detected, 15 were ketose or 
ketose-contg. oligosaccharides pos. to 
resorcinol reaction. 

Hakko Kogaku Zusshi in Chemical 
Abstracts 52:7566h (1958). 





Determination of the Color of 
Honey 


Sucrose heated to 200° for cara- 
melization did not give a satisfactory 
color standard for comparison with 
honey because the degree of carbon- 
ization was highly variable. A soln. 
of 25.4 g. I and 25 g. KI in H.O to 
make 1000 cc. gave a good color 
scale on diln. Honey corresponding 
to a “water-clear” rating correspond- 
ed to less than 19.5 mg. I/1.; white 
honey to 19.5-81.5, yellow to 81.5-342, 
gold to 342-1430, amber to 1430-6000, 
and dark to 6000-25,400. For measur- 
ing turbidity and compensating there- 
for, a BaSO, suspension standard 
was used. Certain honeys, which 
have a_ reddish tint, cannot be 
matched against I alone. A dil. soln. 
of phenol red in a buffered soln. of 
a pH above 8.4 was placed behind the 
I tube until the colors matched. 


(Barbier, E. C. and Valin, J. Lab- 
oratory Apicole, Nice, France, from 
Chemical Abstracts, 52: 7566¢,1958. 





A Bee Repelling Insecticide 
(Gleanings in Bee Culture) 


Hydroxyethyl tert-octyl sulfide has 
been found to show promise as a re- 
pellent to keep bees away from fields 
8-48 hr. after spraying with insecti- 
cides by the Oklahoma Agric. Exp. 
Sta. Investigation as to the effect on 
plants so far indicate that the repel- 
lent is not injurious to cotton or can- 
taloupe. 


Antibody Formation by Protein 
Components of Bee Venom 


(E. Habermann and M.M.A. El 
Karemi, Pharmakologisches Institute, 
Wurzburg, Germany) 


In preliminary experiments with 
rabbits it was found that Fraction II 
of bee venom which contains phospho- 
lipase A and hyaluronidase gives rise 
to immunization. Fraction I, which is 
highly active pharmacologically but 
does not contain enzymes, seemed to 
be non-antigenic. 





Terramycin Treatment of Colonies 
Infected with A.F.B. 


(E. M. Danilkovich Timiryazev 
Agricultural Academy, U.S.S.R.) 


Even in such advanced stages of 
A.F.B. that the queen had stopped 
laying eggs and the workers no longer 
fed the brood, the feeding of terramy- 
cin resulted in curing the disease so 
that normal egg laying and brood 
feeding started once more. 





Directing Bees To Selected Crops 


J. B. Free of Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station in England (Bee 
World) reports results of his experi- 
ments in an attempt to increase the 
yield of seed by using scented syrup, 
following the lead of similar experi- 
ments by Von Frisch, the Russians 
and others. His experiments were on 
the two crops which might do the 
most good in England, viz. red clover 
and fruits. 


Thirteen colonies were used in the 
experiments, very carefully laid out 
and pursued. Free’s experiments led 
him to the conclusions that while the 
feeding of scented or other syrup 
might induce bees to harvest more 
honey than under natural conditions, 
the excess was small, and there seemed 
little reason to recommend such 
scented feeding from the angle of in- 
creasing the seed yield of red clover 
or other seed producers. 

M. G. Dadant. 
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Homer Len Foote Succeeds 
Dr. Jaycox in California 


Dr. Elbert R. Jaycox, who has 
been with the California Department 
of Agriculture since April, 1953, has 
resigned as Supervisor of Apiary In- 
spection to accept a position with 
the Entomology Research Division 
of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. He will carry on studies on 
the pollination activities of honey 
bees and he will be with the Legume 
Seed Research Laboratory, Utah 
State University, at Logan. 

Homer Len Foote replaces Dr. 
Jaycox. He comes to California 
from Arizona where he was well 
known to the industry. He was Dep- 
uty Inspector in Maricopa County 
five years before being appointed 
Assistant District Entomologist in 
the Yuma area. He is a graduate 
of Arizona State College. He was 
born in Safford, Arizona, but the 
greater part of his life was spent 
in Phoenix, except for two years in 
western Canada and a similar period 
of military service in personnel ad- 
ministration. He is 27 years old, 
married, and he and his wife, Lettie, 
have two children. He has had 
bees of his own on a commercial 
seale since 1948. He also managed 
bees three seasons for a commercial 
outfit with 3000 colonies near Phoenix. 


Henry Michalk has been appointed 
to the newly created position of 
Apiary Inspector and will assist Mr. 
Foote. He is 23, married, has two 
children. He was born in Visalia, 
Calif.. and is a graduate of the 
University. He has kept bees of 
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his own and he also worked with 
Dr. Laidlaw in the experimental 
apiaries at the University. 





Moffett Resigns 
In Colorado 


Joseph C. Moffett, Jr., assistant 
entomologist at Colorado State Uni- 
versity and a member of the faculty 
and Experiment Station staff since 
1949, has resigned to enter private 
business in Fort Collins, Colorado. 
Resignation effective February Ist. 

During his tenure Moffett was the 
author of many articles for ABJ, and 
he was the author or co-author of 
more than 20 technical papers and 
bulletins dealing with all phases of 
beekeeping. Most notable among his 
achievements was a successful in- 
vestigation into the control of Eu- 
ropean foulbrood. 

Gerald Rose, president of the Colo- 
rado Beekeepers’ Association, says 
that Moffett in his time at the Uni- 
versity has been the most helpful 
person the state has had in api- 
cultural research and _ education. 
“Joe came to CSU primarily to work 
on control of European foulbrood and 
through his work with antibiotics, 
beekeepers have been alle to stave 
off considerable financial loss and, 
in some cases, outright disaster. Joe 
is good at talking theory and, by 
work and study, turning it into a 
practical application of benefit to 
us all. He is a beekeeper’s scientist, 
that’s for sure.” 

Moffett also did a lot of work on 
nectar plants of Colorado and the 
factors influencing nectar secretion. 
He is co-author with William T. Wil- 
son of a bulletin on the subject which 
will be published soon. 


H. P. Parks 


H. B. 
San 
was 
was 


Parks, 79, passed away in 
Antonio on Nov. 19. His work 
in botany and entomology. He 
an enthusiastic worker, a keen 
observer and had many talents. He 
was a regular contributor to farming, 
beekeeping and technical journals in 
addition to official publications of 
his department. He taught school 
in Alaska, North Carolina, and Mis- 
souri, before becoming entomologist 
of the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in 1917. In 1919 he 
became apiculturist and later chief 
of the Division of Apiculture with 
a field station near San Antonio for 
23 years. In 1945 he was appointed 
curator of the A & M College Mus- 
eum and Tracy 
which he 
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retired in 1949. 
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Merchandising Honey 


I have found unless a product has 
a well founded promotional effort be- 
hind it that the product will die a slow 
death on the shelf. The food industry 
has many sleepers on the shelves of 
every grocery store in the nation. 
One of these items is honey. I believe 
that if those in the Honey Industry 
would promote their product half as 
well as any other similiar product 
they would be amazed at their success. 


Honey is the pure product of the 
honey bee. It is the only unmanu- 
factured sweet available in commercial 
quantities. There are about six dif- 
ferent types of honey on the com- 
mercial market today. The color of 
today’s package plays and important 
part in merchandising. In this re- 
spect honey has the different colors 
necessary from the different species 
of flowers. Honey producers may mix 
several types of honey to reach the 
desired color or flavor. 

One of the finest products that we 
handle today is called “Honey But- 
ter,” that is a blend of white clover 
honey and butter used as a spread. 
Some different varieties have blended 
in cinnamon and other flavors. 
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by Mel Krohn 


Mel Krohn, is manager of the largest 
volume Supermarket of the modern 
streamlined Benner Chain that operates 
in Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. His store 
is in Monmouth, Ill. His prominence and 
background speaks for itself in the fact 
that he has been chosen as a candidate 
for one of the top twelve Supermarket 
managers in the National Association of 
Food Chains Good Citizenship contest. 
Mel’s related display and advertising ma- 
terial are original with him. The results 
speak for themselves. (See cover picture). 





Top-flight departments aren’t made 
out of regular displays on the shelf 
alone. They need to have the extra 
tonnage and high gross profits that 
effective special displays will bring. 
The bulk of sales comes from the 
regular section, but as everyone 
knows, you need to get the plus 
business to keep the departments 
ahead with special promotions. 


Big seasonal promotions are used 
on almost every type of merchandise 
but never on such a high profit item 
as honey. One of the big things about 
a successful promotion is to start 
early in the season to make it bigger 
than before. It isn’t just putting items 
out early, it is also putting out big 


displays that make these promotions 
big tonnage deals. 

I took advantage of this method of 
merchandising this past fall to pro- 
mote honey. We gave it the same type 
of effort in advertising and promo- 
tion that we would any other item 
we wished to move in huge quantities. 

I gave it the most desirable display 
spot in our back aisle, to make it an 
impulse item as the customers shopped 
across the aisle from the meat cases. 
We built a display of liquid honey in 
assorted sizes from the eight ounce 
jars to the five pound size of strained 
honey. 

To tie in with the honey, we built 
a display of pancake flour, which 
moves well during the fall and 
winter months. To hedge a little bit 
on what I though was an excessive 
amount of honey, we tied it in with 
the popular biscuits in a can. 

I said I thought it was an excessive 
amount of honey, but I will tell you, 
it was the entire warehouse stock of 
Benner Tea Co. 

I had large signs made extolling 
the virtues of honey, placing them 
above and around the display. At the 
same time we built a display of 
oatmeal and five pound jars of honey; 
it was a natural as it walked out 
of the store. 

In displaying merchandise you must 
create interest at the same time you 
promote a product. We accomplished 
this by using a beehive woven from 
straw. We had a number of people 
stop, look and buy as the result of 
seeing the beehive for the first time. 

The results are always the yard- 
stick of a promotion. In something 
less than three weeks’ time, we moved 
the equivalent of three months ware- 
house supply of honey. Yes, that is 
warehouse supply for the entire Ben- 
ner Tea Co. chain, plus their affiliate 
stores, the Grocers Supply Division. 

To sell honey, you have to tell 
people about it and they will buy it. 
It certainly has appetite appeal by 
being one of nature’s own pure foods. 
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HENRY ALLEY of Wenham 


Today if we need queens, all we 
have to do is to send south or else- 
where and order as many queens as 
we want at a relatively low price. 
Few beekeepers recall the days when 
buying queens was a novelty. In 
the 1880’s select tested queens bred 
from imported stock cost $5.00, often 
$20.00 for a good breeder. The 
quantity of queens for sale was 
small and the few breeders often 
were booked up after running one 
advertisement. 

So it was quite an event when 
Henry Alley of Wenham, Massa- 
chusetts, announced 75 years ago a 
new method of rearing queens com- 
mercially. Actually, it was the first 
commercial method. Essentially, it 
consisted of tearing down the combs 
on one side containing some eggs, 
trimming the comb into strips and 
destroying every other egg and cell 
and then waxing the strip with the 
remaining cells downward on the 
bottom of an abbreviated comb. The 
bees then drew out queen cells read- 
ily. 

This method was a great advantage 
over anything that existed and some 
beekeepers use it today. Alley’s plan 
was superseded later by Doolittle’s 
use of queen cell cups and grafting. 
Alley was also famous for other de- 
velopments notably for inventing 
what we call the Alley queen and 
drone trap. 


The sheds on Alley’s place are still in good condition. One of 
them was his wintering house with double walls filled with sawdust. 


Another was his work shop. 
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by Aylmer J. Jones 


The literature is full of Alley’s 
queen rearing methods and inven- 
tions but not much is told about 
him. I visited his old home in Wen- 
ham and found it about the same 
as when he lived there according to 
his granddaughter Mrs. Shapley, a 
delightful elderly lady, who remem- 
bers her grandfather very well. 

Her first memory of him was when 
she was a very young girl and he 
brought home a second wife, the first 
having been dead for some years. 
This was a complete surprise to the 
family and one of absorbing interest. 
There was a certain widow by the 
name of Margaret Ball of Vernon 
Center, New York, who kept a large 
apiary. She sent for one of Alley’s 
new queens and in due time reported 
that the colony in which it was had 
yielded 125 lbs. of honey which was 
for that time a phenomenal yield. 

Mr. Alley tried to buy the queen 
back for a breeder but she would 
not sell. A voluminous correspondence 
developed and out of it grew a great 
respect for Mrs. Ball’s ability and 
this ripened into a respect for her 
as a woman. 

One thing led to another and sight 
unseen, Henry took off for New York 
State. No one but the little girl 
knew of his plans and she was 
seared to tell. The family was 
astonished as he rarely went away 
from the north shore of Massachu- 


home piace. 


setts. They knew something was up 
but could not guess what. When he 
returned with his wife, they were 
surprised for Henry was 69 years 
old. When questioned about a man 
of his age marrying again, he would 
reply with a twinkle in his eye that 
it was the only way he could get his 
good queen back again. 


Alley had a brand name for his 
queens: “Adel,” which he said were 
Carniolans that “came from _ the 
province of Carniola.” It is claimed 
that the color of pure Carniolan bees 
is steel gray. The fact is that there 
are two strains, steel gray and yel- 
low banded bees. The latter are 
considered superior to the gray ones 
and are called Adels. The meaning 
is “superior.” His advertisement 
reads much as advertisements are 
today. “The Adels winter in fine 
condition; spring dwindling, dysen- 
tery, foulbrood and paralysis have 
never attacked them. They are very 
industrious working when other bees 
do not try to fly. They find and 
gather honey while other bees are 
idle. They store and cap honey 
equal to any strain.” This certainly 
sounds like the description we read 
today but many 
may be surprised to learn that Alley 
thought the best the 


about Carniolans 


strain was 


(Please turn back to Page 19) 


Mrs. Shapleigh, Alley’s granddaughter, still lives on the old 
Some of us on ABJ staff visited there and found not 


only memories but much original equipment. 
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The Annual Convention of The American 


Program 


Monday, Jan. 26 
8:30—Apiary Inspectors of America 
(all day) 
9:30—A.B.F. Executive Committee 
(afternoon session if needed) 


Tuesday Jan, 27 


Registration all day 
9:30—A.B.F. Board of Directors 
(afternoon session if needed) 
9:00—American Committee of the 
Bee Research Ass’n. 

1:30 p.m.—Directors, National 
Ass’n of Honey Packers and Deal- 
ers 

Wednesday, Jan. 28 

Registration all day 
9:30—Meeting called to order, in- 
vocation 
Greetings from Tampa and the 

Florida State Fair 

Carl Brorein, 
President of the Fair 


Response—Lawrence Budge, Malad, 


The Hillsboro Hotel in Tampa where most of the meetings of 
the Federation, the Southern Conference, and the new Scientific 
Sessions will be held. 
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The identity of this picture is lost in 
limbo but it does signify the interest in a 
d tration at a ing. S meet- 
ings with lots of show-me usually bring 
out more folks than sit-down gatherings. 
So use lots of showmanship in get to- 
gethers. 








Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa, Florida 
January 26 through January 31 


Idaho—A.B.F. Vice President 
10:00—President’s Address, S. J. 
Watkins, Grand Junction, Colorado 
10:35—What is S.S.B.F., Harvey 
York, Jesup, Ga., President of 
Southern States Beekeeping Fed- 
eration 
10:45—Beekeeping in the South, W. 
A. Stephens, Extension Beekeeper 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
11:20—Spray Problem Committee 
Report, H. L. Maxwell, Berryville, 
Virginia, Chairman of Committee 
11:30—Report on Acarine Disease, 
speaker from joint Federation— 
Apiary Inspectors Committee 
11:40—Announcements 
1:00 P.M.—Movie, Florida 
Fair and Gasparilla Day 
1:30—A.B.F. Research Committee 
Program, Clarence Benson, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, Committee Chairman 
in Charge 
“Research in the 


State 


U.S.D.A. Bee 


skirts. 


Getting Together 


Beekeeping Federation 


Culture Laboratories,” Dr. Clayton 
Farrar, Head, Bee Culture Section, 
U.S.D.A. 

“Research on Honey and Pollen”— 
Dr. A. R. Kemmerer and Dr. W. 
F. McCoughey, Dept. of Agr. Bio- 
chemistry, U. of Arizona 

8:00—General Meeting, National 
Honey Packers and Dealers Ass’n. 
4:00—Bee Industries Association 
Talk with subject to be announced, 
by James I. Hambleton, formerly 
head of the Bee Culture Section, 
U.S.D.A. 

8:00 P.M.—*500” Club Program, 
Henry Piechowski, Red Granite, 
Wisconsin, Committee Chairman in 
Charge 

Thursday, Jan. 29 
Registration all day 
9:00—Movie, “Beekeeping in the 

Tupelo Area” 

9:30—The American Honey Insti- 
tute; What it is, What it does and 
What it can Do For You. Mrs. 





The grand ball room of the Hillsboro will not be for balls but 
for shuffling feet and hand shakes and talking without swirling 
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Harriett Grace, Madison, Wisconsin, 
Director A.H.I. 

10:00—Panel On Bee Breeding, G. 
H. Cale, Jr., Hamilton, Illinois, 
Conductor 
Inheritance of Characteristics of 
Bees—Speaker from Bee Culture 
Laboratory at L.S.U. at Baton 
Rouge, 

Inheritance of Resistance to Ameri- 
can Foulbreod, Dr. Walter Roth- 
enbuhler, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa 
Bee Breeding on Pelee Island— 
Dr. Gordon Townsend, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, On- 
tario 
Breeding of Starline and Midnight 
Ilybrids—G. H. Cale 

At least 15 minutes for questions 
from the floor 

11:00—“AMS looks at Honey Market- 
ing” Marvin Webster, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S.D.A., 
Washington, D. C. 

11:35—National Honey Show, Fred 
Oren, Tampa, Fla. 

12:00—Luncheon— 

American Bee Breeders Ass’n. 

1:00 p.m.—Movie about Florida 
Citrus “Sun Goes North” 
1:30—A.B.F. Marketing Committee 
Program, C. D. Floyd, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Committee Chairman in 
Charge; speakers are to be John 
D. Buss, Hamilton, Illinois 

C. D. Floyd, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Program of the Marketing Com- 
mittee 

Dr. M. H. Haydak, St. Paul, Minn. 
—Survey of Roadside Marketing of 
Honey 

8:00 p.m.—Honey Queen Sponsors 
meeting—Henry Piechowski, Red 
Granite, Wisconsin, Chairman 
Friday, Jan. 30 
Registration 

9:00 A.M.—Movie “Queen Rearing 
in Georgia” 

9:30—Beekeeping in Mexico, speak- 
er from that country to be an- 
nounced 

10:00—What about Royal Jelly— 
George Hohmann, Napa, California 

10:30—How the U.S.D.A. Honey 
Production and Price Reports are 
Made—Paul Smith, Head, Poultry 
and Honey Section, Agricultural 
Estimates Division, U.S.D.A. 

11:00—Honey Industry Council Re- 
port—Roland Stone, South Gate, 
California, Chairman Honey In- 
dustry Council 

11:30—Other Committee Reports 
1:00—Movie, “Fishing Fun in 
Florida” 

1:30—Business meeting A.B.F.— 
Election of Officers 
7:30—Banquet—Roland Stone, Su- 
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perior Honey Co., South Gate, 
Calif., Toastmaster 
Saturday, January 31 
9:00 A.M.—Honey Industry Council 
9:30—A.B.F. Board of Directors 
(continued in afternoon if neces- 
sary) 
7:30 P.M.—A.B.F. Executive Com- 
mittee 
Make your reservations by writing 
direct to the Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa, 
Florida. 





Southern States Beekeeping Federation 
(Southern Conference) 

The S. S. B. F. will lead off a 
series of meetings of interest to 
the honey industry, Jan. 25, 26, & 
27, 1959, at Tampa, Fla. The Hills- 
boro Hotel will be headquarters. On 
Jan. 28, 29, 30, & 31 the American 
Beekeeping Federation will hold its 
Convention at the same hotel. This 
will be followed by the National 
Honey Show at the Tampa, Florida 
State Fair, starting February 3. 

All of this in one big package. 
Make reservations to assure a place 
at the biggest beekeepers meeting 
yet to be held. All attending are 
asked to bring one dozen one pound 
jars of honey. These will be entered 
in the National Honey Show and will 
then be sold and the proceeds sent 
to the American Institute. 

Come to Florida, where summer 
spends the winter. 

Ralph V. Wadlow 
Secretary 
PROGRAM 
Hotel Hillsboro, Jan. 26-27 
Sunday Afternoon, and Monday 
8:00 to 9:00 A.M. 
REGISTRATION 
Convene 

9 :00— 

Invocation 

Notices 

Committee Appointments 
9 :30-9 :40— 

President’s Address 
9:40-9 :55— 

“Our 30th Get-Together” 

A. D. Hiett, West Virginia 
9:55-10 :40— 

Symposium on Honey: 

a—Domestic & Export Demand 

R. B. Willson, New York City 

b—Producer & Packer 

Irvin A. Stoller, Ohio 

c—Local & National Market 

Fred Nightingale, Washington, 

D. C. 

10 :40-11 :00— 

Disease Control through Chemo- 

therapy 

Dr. E. J. Anderson, Pennsylvania 
11:00-11:20— 

Insecticide Menace 


Charles Mraz, Vermont 
11:20-12:10— 
Bull Session 
Panel of 12 gentlemen 
LUNCH 
1:30- 1:40— 
Objectives of ABF 
S. Joaquin Watkins, Colorado 
1:40- 2:10— 
Research on Labor Savings Devices 
Dr. C. L. Farrar, Wisconsin 
B. F. Detroy, Wisconsin 
2:10- 3:10— 
Objectives and Progress in Queen 
Breeding 
Roy Weaver, Texas 
Dr. Gladstone Cale, Jr., Illinois 
J. G. Rossman, Georgia 
John Root, Moderator, Ohio 
3:10- 3:30— 
We Sued the State for Damage 
from Insecticides 
Wilburt C. Wahl, Sr., New York 
State 
3:30- 3:50— 
Future of Honey Marketing 
C. D. Floyd, Minnesota 
3:50- 4:10— 
Committee Reports 
4:10— 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 
TUESDAY, January 27th has been 
left open for visiting, sight-seeing, 
fishing, etc. Our banquet will be 
Tuesday Night at 7:30, with Bob 
Dadant as Toastmaster. Principal 
speaker, Harold Clay, who will make 
a bold prophecy about the future of 
the Bee Industry. 
Special Supplement: Tuesday Jan. 27 
All Extension Apiculturists should 
contact John Amos, Extension En- 
tomologist, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Virginia for news 
about a program he is planning, with 
the help of C. J. Burgin of Texas 
and John D. Haynie of Florida. A 
variety of original and instructive 
exhibits are planned, also lectures. 


National Honey Show starts at the 

Florida State Fair Tuesday, Feb. 3 

There are plans for a _ hobbyist 
session on either Tuesday or Wednes- 
day evenings, January 27 or 28, using 


the nationally known authorities 
present in a question and answer 
session. 

Mr. Henry Piechowski of Red 


Granite, Wisconsin, chairman of the 
Honey Queen Contest, states that 
there will be a National Honey Queen 
contest, and any state desiring to 
enter a queen in that contest should 
get in touch with him at once before 
the meeting for complete information. 

The Ladies Auxiliary will hold a 

(Please turn the page) 
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brunch Thursday a.m. Jan. 29. Time 
and program will be announced at 
Tampa. 

For more information and entry 
blanks for the Honey Show, contact 
Fred W. Oren, Silver Lake, Tampa, 
Florida 





Scientific Session 
American Committee 
of the 
Bee Research Association 
and 
Research Committee 
American Beekeeping Federation 
at 
Hillsboro Hotel 
Tampa, Florida 
USA 
Tuesday, January 27th 
1959 
PROGRAMME 
* 

HONEY 

9:00 a.m.—Enzymie production of 
acid in honey. Jonathan W. White, 
Jr., Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Philadelphia 18, Penn- 
sylvania. 

9:15 am.—The term “Natural 
Honey” as applied to commercial 
packs. 

Ralph L. Ghent, Entomology De- 


partment, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
POLLINATION 


9:30 a.m.—Low-bush blueberry pol- 

lination studies with caged Col- 
onies. 

E. A. Karmo, G. B. Kinsman and 
V. R. Vickery, Nova Scotia De- 
partment of Agriculture and Mar- 
keting. 

9:45 a.m.—The foraging of honey 
bees on alfalfa. 

M. D. Levin, U.S.D.A., Agr. Res. 
Serv., Entomology Research Divi- 
sion, in cooperation with Utah 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

10:00 a.m.—Further studies on the 
pollination of crown vetch. 

Edwin J. Anderson, Dept. of 
Zoology and Entomology, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. = 

10:15 a.m.—Tracking honey bees in 
cotton fields with fluorescent pig- 
ments. 

Tage S. K. Johnasson, Entomo- 
logy Research Division, Agr. Res. 
Serv., U.S.D.A. Present address: 
Biology Dept., Queens College, 
Flushing 67, N. Y. 

10:30 a.m.—The use of pollen inserts 
for tree fruit pollination. 

G. F. Townsend, R. T. Riddell 
and M. V. Smith, Ontario Agricult- 
ural College, Guelph, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 
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WILD HYMENOPTERA 

10:45 a.m.—Techniques in handling 
bumble bees. 

B. Elwood Montgomery, Purdue, 
University. 

DISEASES 

11:00 a.m.—The proteolytic complex 
responsible for the Holst milk test 
reaction of American foulbrood 
scales. 

N. G. Patel and T. A. Gochnauer, 
Department of Entomology and 
Economie Zoology, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 

11:15 a.m.—Hygienic behavior of 
adult bees of different ages. 

Victor C. Thompson, Department 
of Zoology and Entomology, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

11:30 a.m.—Acarine disease to be 
feared in America. 

M. Stejskal, College of Agricul- 
ture of the Central University, 
Maracay, Venezuela. 

2:00 p.m.—BUSINESS SESSION 
QUEEN DIFFERENTIATION 
3:00 p.m.—Changes with age in 
weight and nitrogen content of 
honey bees. 

M. H. Haydak, Department of 
Entomology and Economic Zoology, 
Institute of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. 

3:15 p.m—A _ laboratory rearing 
technique for assessing the biolog- 
ical activity of royal jelly. 

M. V. Smith, Apiculture Depart- 
ment, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Canada. 

3:30 p.m.—The regulation of caste 
in the honey bee. 

Stanley E. Flanders, Department 
of Biological Control, University of 
California. 

3:45 p.m.—Measurement of respira- 
tion in the honey bee egg and young 
larvae by Cartesian Diver Respiro- 
metry. 

R. W. Shuel and S. E. Dixon, 

Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 
QUEEN BREEDING 

4:00 p.m.—Experiments on preserv- 
ing bee semen. 

Stephen Taber and M. S. Blum, 
Bee Culture Section, Agr. Res. 
Serv., U.S.D.A., University Station, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

4:15 p.m.—Efficiency in artifical in- 
semination of queens. 

Otto Mackensen, Southern States 
Beekeeping Laboratory, University 
Station, Baton Rouge 3, La. 

4:30 p.m.—The reasons for repeated 
mating flights of queen bees. 

Jerzey Woyke, Apiculture De- 
partment, College of Agriculture, 


Skierniewice near Warsaw, Poland. 
QUEEN REARING 

4:45 p.m.—Experiments on queen 

rearing methods: effects of feeding 

queenless colonies. 

Nevin Weaver, Department of 
Entomology, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

5:00 p.m.—Forced supersedure as a 
method of requeening. 

Norman E. Gary, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

GENERAL 
8:00 p.m.—Research in the U.S.D.A. 
Bee Culture Laboratories. 
C. L. Farrar, Head, Bee Culture 
Section, U.S.D.A. 
8:30 p.m.— 
BUSINESS CONTINUED 
9:30 p.m.—Beekeeping and beekeep- 
ing research in Europe. Illustrated 
in color. 

G. F. Townsend, Apiculture De- 
partment, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 





North Carolina Spring Meeting 
Feb. 18th, Burgaw 

THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
BEEKEEPERS ASSOCIATION will 
hold their annual spring meeting on 
February 18, 1959 at the Myers Craft 
Manufacturing Company, Burgaw, 
N. C., where they are now manufac- 
turing bee supplies. Officers of the 
association for the coming year will 
be elected at this meeting and all 
beekeepers are urged to attend. 
S. C. Squires 
Secty-Treas. 





Maryland Association 
50th Anniversary 

The Maryland Beekeepers Associa- 
tion will celebrate its 50th Anniver- 
sary on January 17 at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel in Baltimore. Guests of 
honor will be Dr. T. B. Symons, first 
secretary and later president of the 
University of Maryland, and Forrest 
D. Covell of Frederick, a beekeeper 
for over 60 years. Both are charter 
members. The program in charge of 
President James M. Marsh will con- 
sist of a history of pollination service 
by John V. Lindner, Cumberland, and 
Lloyd B. Shearman, Glen Arm will 
tell the story of migratory beekeeping 
in Maryland. The Annual Sweep- 
stakes will be under the direction of 
State Apiculturist George J. Abrams 
who has announced a prize list of 
over $350.00 for the best honeys pro- 
duced in Maryland in 1958. Entries 
will close at eleven o’clock and lunch- 
eon will be served at 12:30. 
Leonard M. Llewellyn, 
Recording Secretary. Laurel, Md. 
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Midwestern, Kansas City, Jan. 11 

The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its regular monthly 
meeting on Sunday, January 11, 1959 
at 2:30 P.M. at the L0.0.F. Hall, 
812 Westport Road, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Everybody v2l¢come. 
Carroll L. Barrett 
Secretary 





Short Course in Beckeeping at the 
University of Minnesota 
January 13-16 

On January 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1959 
a short course in beekeeping will be 
given at the University of Minnesota 
on the St. Paul Campus. The life 
story of the bee, the principles of bee 
management, the value of bees to 
agriculture, food value of honey and 
bee diseases will be discussed. A 
special feature will be evening meet- 
ings (7 p.m.) on Wednesday, January 
14, when a panel discussion on the 
problems of management and market- 
ing will be held, and on Thursday, 
January 16, when the research in 
beekeeping and practical and legal as- 
pects of bee diseases will be discussed. 
All interested are welcome. There is 
no charge. 
Dr. M. H. Haydak 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul Campus 





Beekeepers’ Meetings During 1959 
Farmers’ Week at Michigan State 
University, February 4th and 5th 


Wednesday, February 4 


PROFESSIONAL BEEKEEPING 
Room 103, Kellogg Center 
Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan 

10:00—Honey Plants and Honeyflows 
of Michigan (illustrated)—E.C. 

Martin 

10:45—Report of Michigan Beekeep- 
ers Association—Margaret Seidel- 
man, Ionia 

11:15—Business Management for 

Profitable Honey Production—W. 

E. Dunham, Ohio State University, 

Columbus, Ohio 

1:30—Laboratory Diagnosis Helps 

in Disease Control—D. A. Muente- 

ner, Michigan Department of Agri- 
culture 

2:15—Colony Manipulation in Com- 


mercial Beekeeping—W. E. Dun- 
ham 

3:00—Honey Break 
3:30—Beekeeping in the North 
Central States (illustrated)—Dick 
Hubbard, Hubbard Apiaries, On- 
sted, Michigan 

4:15—Stump the Panel (Ask ques- 
tions or write them out) 


Thursday, February 5 


BEE SCHOOL DAY 
Room 103, Kellogg Center 
10 :00—Movie—Story of the Bees 
10:30—Suggestions to Beginners—E. 
C. Martin, Michigan State Univer- 
sity 
11:00—Spring and Early Summer 
Management of the Home Apiary— 
W. E. Dunham 
Room 101, Kellogg Center 
1:30—Beekeeping Demonstration by 
F.F.A. Boys—Warren Parsons, Vo- 
Ag. Teacher, Jackson, Michigan (in 
charge) 
2:15—Packing Honey for Retail by 
the Side-line Beekeeper—Wallace 
Swank, Eaton Rapids 
2:45—How to Tell Common Bee 
Diseases—Don Barrett, Apiary In- 
spection Service, Department of 
Agriculture 
3:30—Honey Break 
3:45—How We Use Honey in the 
Home—Margaret Seidelman, Ionia 
4:15—Wintering Bees—E. C. Martin 
4:30—General Discussion 





Middlesex County (Mass.), Waltham 
Field Station, Jan. 31 

The first meeting this year of the 
Middlesex County Association will be 
Saturday evening January 31 at the 
Waltham Field Station at 6:30. Each 
member will bring either a casserole, 
baked beans, salad or dessert. Coffee 
will be served by the association. 
Roy Paget, President of the Tar- 
rant County Archeological Society 
of Texas, will tell his experiences 
in commercial beekeeping and queen 
raising in southern Texas and give 
an illustrated lecture on an interest- 
ing archeological discovery in Texas. 
In our Honey and Wax Show com- 
memorating our 25th anniversary 
first prizes were taken by Al Baptist, 
Dick Corrigan, Sam Dixon, Al Jones, 
Henry Neunzer and John Proctor. 
M. Southwick, 
Secretary 











HONEY WANTED 


ALL GRADES — 60 Ib. Cans or 55 Gal. Drums 
FINGER LAKES MARKETING & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
GROTON, NEW YORK 





January, 1959 


Alabama State Meeting 
Montgomery, Jan. 31 
Plan to attend the Alabama State 
beekeepers’ Meeting on your way to 
the Tampa meeting. The Alabama 
meeting is to be held at the Holiday 
Inn Motel in Montgomery on January 
23 and 24 with the banquet Friday 
night. 
Neal Miller 








Bright Three Banded Italian Package 
BEES AND QUEENS 
Our Mott strain is the very best 
Queens 1 to 49—$1.25; 50 or more 
$1.10; 2 Ib. packages 1 to 49—$4.50; 
50 or up—$4.25; 3 Ib. pkgs. 1 to 49 

—$5.50. 50 up—$5.25. 
Packages F.O.B. shipping point. 
Queens prepaid. Write for circular. 
We guarantee safe delivery. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 


P. O. Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 














ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2 Ib. w/q—$3.50 3 Ib. w/q—$4.20 
4 lb. w/q—$5.10 Extra queens $1.15 
For queenless pkg. deduct price of queen 
Live ceety and health certificate 
guaranteed. 10% cash books your order 


DAIGREPONT APIARIES 
LESSMER LA. 











WANTED large & small lots. 
All Grades - To Prices. 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 
2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 











ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
for the Spring of 1959 
3 ibs. “i 4 ibs. w/q—$5.00 
Health Certificate with each order. 
Full weight and live delivery 
guaranteed. 10% down. 
Phone Marksville 2449 
THE STAR BEE FARM 
ADOLPH GUILLORY 








Hessmer Louisiana 











Queens 


STARLINES 


Packages 


Booking Orders Now 
For 1959 Season. 


SUNKIST BEE CO. 


Convent Louisiana 














RENEW Your Subscription Now 
For a brand new, exciting year. 
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BETTER BRED ITALIANS 


Three Banded Italians 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! We wish to assure you our best for 1959. 
Please book early at the following prices: 
3 Ib. w/q 


sy 2 Ib. w/q . 
1 to 24 1.40 $4.25 $5.35 
25 to 100 1.15 3.75 4.75 


CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Ala. 

















Use the 
MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 


Heavy Duty Thermostat. Quick oe. 
Used by wesaguees all over the world. 
Price $15. See your Dealer 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2904 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 





J. L. O’Ferrell & Sons 


409 O’Ferrell St. Greensboro, N. Car. 




















FLOWER’S QUALITY ITALIANS: 


OUR BEES STAND THE TEST FOR HONEY GATHERERS, AND GENTLENESS 
AND THEY ARE VERY PROLIFIC. BRED FROM SELECT COLONIES MAKING 
300 or over POUNDS OF HONEY. THEY COME FROM FUMIDIL-FED GRAFTING 
& QUEEN YARDS: WITH A HEALTH CERTIFICATE WITH EACH SHIPMENT. 

WE ARE PREPARED TO FILL ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY. GET OUR PRICES 
BEFORE YOU PLACE YOUR ORDERS FOR °59. STATE INSPECTED; PROMPT 
LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. LET US HEAR FROM YOU SOON TO HOLD 
CHOICE SHIPPING DATES, 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY Phone Juno 4-2830 or 4-2837 Jesup, Ga. 


Carniolan 





Happy New Year to all. 


Carniolan or Caucasian queens are the 
end for the production of honey and 
Kieren” of beekeeping. artting ready 

arch “3 ry To permit 

: 1 to 24—$1 “450 "25 to 
99-18 $5, 7100 Fd + AF 

All Air’ Mailed, Marked or Clipped 

10c extra each. 


W. D. REAMS 


Box 458 LaBelle, Fla. 




















The Bee Industries Association Has Given 
Over $33,000 
For the Support of the Beekeeping Industry 


During the past eight years the members of the Bee Industries Associa- 
tion have given over $33,000 to the American Beekeeping Federation, The 
American Honey Institute, and other worthwhile projects. Included in this 
total are direct contributions to these two national organizations as well as 
a percent of their supply sales distributed from a special fund. In addition to 
the actual monetary donation, the individual members have also given a 
great deal of their time and effort. 


May we suggest that you support through your patronage, the following 
members of the Bee Industries Association who are supporting your industry: 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 
THE DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 
LEAHY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 

MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
MILLER HONEY COMPANY 

THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 

SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 

A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 


PATRONIZE YOUR B.1.A. MEMBERS 





MAY THE NEW 
YEAR BRING YOU 
PROSPERITY AND 

HAPPINESS. 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT, OHIO ‘. 


MFRS. OF BETTER 60# CANS 











QUEENS 


Italians Caucasians 
PACKAGE BEES 
1-24 25-99 
2 Ib. w/q...$3.90 $3.80 33. 378 
3 lb. w/q 4.90 4.80 4.75 
Nice large 
Queens 1.25 1.20 1.05 
All queens are personally reared. 
Health certificate with each order. 
Send your order for 1 or 100 


Mitchell’s Apiaries 
Bunkie 














QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 


J. C. Rives 


Redding, California 
Phone CHI-4201 P.O. Box 1289 
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FOR ROADSIDE STANDS, DISPLAYS & 


EXHIBITS 
Genuine Dutch Skep 


from Holland. Hand woven 
with quality straw and black- 
berry bark bindings. 15 in. 
dia., 18 in. high. Mail wt. 
10 Ibs. 





$9.25 


Genuine German Bee Pipe 


Really works. If you like tobacco, smoke it and 
your bees at the same time. 10 in. tall. 
Pipe postpaid $2.75 


w 
DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILL. 


enn 








WE SUGGEST YOU TRY 
DADANT’S GILT-4-EDGE FOUNDATION 
and 
DADANT’S NAILLESS TOP BAR FRAMES 





FOR QUICK ASSEMBLY 
FOR LONG LASTING COMBS 


All Dadant’s Foundation Made From 
100% Pure Beeswax! 


Read our attractive 1959 CATALOG, now in the mail, 
featuring many new items, at money saving prices. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 
1010 W. Austin Street 
Paris, Texas 
180-200 Canisteo 
Hornell, New York 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 

ynehburg, Virginia 


Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 
722 West O’Connell St. 
Watertown, Wis. 
1929 E. Fourth St. 
Sioux City, lowa 

















KEEP YOUR COPIES OF 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for ready reference. 

In an attractive board file that will hold 
TWO YEARS (24 issues) of the American 
Bee Journal. 

Postpaid 75c¢ 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 











PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
DADANT STARLINE HYBRIDS & OUR OWN ITALIANS 
Write for Price List available January Ist 


GARON BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 





January, 1959 
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THRIFTY BEES 
BOOK THOSE GOOD WEAVER Combless packages and queens. Three- 
banded Italians only Remember— 


Italian Queens and Packages Now Tee ES Geert © ream, 




















: W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Prices Extra Queens 2 lb. w/q 3 Ib. w/q Fort Deposit, Ala. 
1 to il $1.40 $4.50 $5.50 Breeders since 1892 
12 to 49 1.30 4.25 5.25 
50 to 199 1,25 4.00 5.00 : ar SE! 
200 and up 1.25 3.75 4.75 Ne VS 
If you wish queens clipped or painted add 5c each | pbamapa vedo he shemale 7} 
Quality and Service Book NOW | WESTERN HEADQUARTERS | 
iari FOR BEE SUPPLIES, 
Weaver Apiaries Navasota, Texas ance: | 
| * Cetfied Beeswax Salvage Plan 
e Custom Rendering 
CYPRESS BEE HIVES a 
“THE HIVES THAT LAST FOR LESS” | © Foundation Manufacturing — both | 
— Savings Up To 40 Percent — | plain and wired 
Write For FREE 1959 Bee Supply Catalog ¢ Top Cash Market for Your 4 


MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. - BURGAW, NO. CAR. 


CALIFORNIA CAUCASIANS 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for 
breeders. Bred for greater honey production, Gentleness, Highly prolific, No 

















excessive propolis, Swarm control and Color. Some package bees. 10% books ae a - gee 
your order - balance due two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. Ready the d b * ished Ph magyar 
to ship about April 1. em uP and be satisfied. Prices on 
1 to 24 $1.50 so arte 
25 to 99 ar DELMAR L. SMITH 
iit ae eels, Wiek dais =; “aacet thie 1954 Scenic Ave., Central Point, Ore. 
+ . 
Don J. Strachan Yuba City, Calif. ceil ed ecemace 
Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 


Appcars every two weeks 
Subscription $3.25 per annum 
yable in advance 
Keep Upte-Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 








THE BEST BEE GLOVES MADE 





























You may never wear bee gloves but if you through our agents. 
want a glove that the bees can not sting AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
thru, a glove that is soft and pliable, cool, 
long lasting, the REAL McCoy, then you 
want our horse hide, ventilated bee gloves. Pure Queen Bee 
Many, many such things are listed in our 
big 64 page bee supply catalog. A real R 9 y a J e y 
SUPER MARKET of items to choose from $16.00 Per Ounce 
at low, low factory prices. $200.00 Per Pound 
Delivered by Return Air Mail 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO. With Directions On How to Mix 
CLARKSON KENTUCKY and Toke. 
JACKSON APIARIES 
For 1959 we will have two strains of bees for your P.O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 
better honey production: 
DADANT’S MIDNITE HYBRIDS and FRAMESPACERS 


OUR REGULAR LINE OF DARK ITALIANS The finest thing ever offered beekeepers. 
You will be pleased with both of these strains. 


ii “se" we | STOLLER’ 
Dadant’s Midnite queens $1.65 $1.55 $1.4 
Couch’s Dark Italian queens 1.40 











1.30 1.20 
10 cents extra for clipping and marking. See your dealer or write. 
An early booking will assure you of your favorite date. 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
LOUIS L. COUCH, 807 St. Joseph St., Pineville, La. Latty, Ohio 
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GREETINGS FOR 1959 


Let us hope for you a Prosperous New Year. 


With our planned increase in queen pro- 
duction we hope to better serve you with 


Package Bees 
No change in price for 1959 


2 Ib. with 3 Ib. with 

reg. queen reg. queen 
1 - 24 _____ $4.75 each $5.75 each 
25-99 ____ 4,50 each 5.50 each 
100 up __.____. 4,25 each 5.25 each 


For Island Hybrid Queens add 30c each 
Queens clipped free — Marking 10c each 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


To our customers . . our old friends of years 


standing . . and to our new customers . . . 


who in the course of coming years we hope 
will become old customers and old friends . 


We Wish You 


A Bright, Happy and Prosperous 


New Year 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 














‘'’Our Motto’ ’ 


Everything For The Beekeeper 


@ Quality bee supplies 
Labor saving equipment 
Rendering plant 

Market for your Honey 
Market for your beeswax 


Drop us a card so that you get one of our 
new 1959 Bee Supply Catalogs 


Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. 


1909 East 4th Street Sioux City 1, lowa 











Times change and we with time 
But not in ways of friendship 
| ae 


For Your Favors and 
Friendly Good Will — 
Please Accept Our Sincere Thanks 


and Best Wishes for The New Year. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS & JOBBERS 
OF 
BEE SUPPLIES 


BOYD WISCONSIN 
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—tThe 


Market Place— 








FOR SALE 





ROYAL JELLY CAPSULES. New Low 

Prices, 50 milligrams strength. Bottle of 
30 capsules, your cost $2.09 each. Bottle 
of 100 capsules, your cost $5.50 each. One 
bottle free with five. Four bottles free 
with twelve. 1,000 capsules bulk, $37.50 
per thousand. 5,000 capsules bulk, $33.50 
per thousand. GARDEN STATE LABORA- 
TORIES, Dept. BJ. 1001 Hollywood Road, 
Linden, N. J. 





CARTONS of 1400 lithographed jar caps 

with big bee 63 mm. size, shipping wt. 
44 Ibs. $13.00; 100 only $1.00, shipping wt. 
4 Ibs. Fit 2 pound economy and other jars. 
Big stock selling below cost. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 





FOR SALE: Royal Jelly. Royal Jelly En- 
terprises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, Calif. 





120 colonies in 2 bodies, 500 full depth 

supers, 80 shallow supers, 200 extra tops, 
bottoms and excluders, $5-frame extractor, 
honey pump, 4000-pound tank. Clifford 
Wilder, Waterloo, Illinois. 





HEALTH FORCES SALE Central Florida 
furnished home, plenty citrus, fifteen 
bee yards, thousands extra combs, truck, 
extra equipment. $15,000. Half cash to 
responsible purchaser. Box TWW c/o 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, I[linois. 





ROYAL JELLY capsules (with added vita- 

mins) 25 mg. box of 30, $2.15, 50 mg. 
box of 30, $3.50. New pack (without vita- 
mins) $7.50 per 100. Beauty Cream 2 Oz. 
$2.00. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 





FOR SALE: 500 hives bees in Central 
Florida Orange belt, reason for selling 
heart trouble. Orren Davis, Rt. 3, Box 558, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


TO REDUCE OPERATIONS will sell up to 

1000 colonies, nucs, singles or with 
supers. Either California or Arizona. D. L. 
Alexander, Rt. 1, Box 16, Holtville, Cali- 
fornia. 





Copy for the department must reach 
us not later than the tenth of each 
month sp mee | date of issue. If in- 
tended for classified department it should 
be so stated when advertisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising — 16 
cents for each word, letter, figure or 
in‘tial, including the name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words, 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must arantee them 
free from disease or certificate of inspec- 
tion from authorized inspector. The 
conditions should be stated to insure 
that buyer is fully informed. 

















FOR SALE: 300 telescope hive covers $1.00 

each, 100 zinc excluders 50c each, 3 
frame Root extractor $15.00, 8 gal. steam 
generator and stand $30.00, 1 horizontal 
uncapper Woodman Brand with motor 
$40.00, 1 Wodman capping melter $100.00. 
LaVern Schmitz, Defiance, Iowa, Ph. 2029. 


FOR SALE: 10-frame supers, 9% depth, 

$1.15, 100 or more $1.05. We use Kiln 
Dried Ponderosa White Pine. If metal 
frame rest desired add 5c per super. 
KEHM BROTHERS APIARIES, Airport 
Bldg. T-112. Mailing address 222 East 7th 
St., Grand Island, Nebraska. 








EQUIPMENT FOR complete honey bottling 

plant, including filter press, liquefying 
tanks, pipe lines and connections, pump, 
bottling tanks, compressor with cooling 
box for processing creamed honey, other 
mise. items. Liquefying capacity about 2 
tons per day. Write Box AEM, c/o Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ilinois. 





COMPLETE OUTFIT-50 hives with 150 
extra supers, deep shallow and comb with 
extractor, tank, etc. excellent condition. 
Russel VandeBerg, Neillsville, Wis. 





320 COLONY bees, disease free, good hives 

and combs. Cash for bees, also property 
on U.S. 17, 3 miles south of Kissimmee, 
Fla. H. Brown. 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs 
balance 


embodying color 
and distinction 
Please send for free samples & prices 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Uconomowoc 


simplicity 


Wisconsin 


FREE CATALOG: Cypress Bee Hives and 
bee supplies. Save up to 40% on hives 

that last for less. Myers Craft Manu- 

facturing Co., Burgaw, North Carolina. 


DOCTOR’S ORDERS. Have 1,000 beehives 

on alfalfa pollination location. Will sell 
part or all to reliable party. Rental will 
pay for them. Central California location. 
Write Box C.A., c/o American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Ilinois. 











HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—extra white, white and light 
amber honey in 60 Ib. cans. Cloverdale 
Honey Co., Fredonia, New York. 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
Mich. 


HONEY AND Beeswax wanted. Melford 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 








WRITE FOR SHIPPING ‘TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. A 
amount from one pound up py If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by lett 
t us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 





HONEY FOR SALE 








LARGE QUANTITY light amber unheated 
honey in steel drums with removable 
heads. York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 





Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 








1 - 24 
24 - 99 





100 and up 


BEES 
QUEENS 


Three-banded Italian bees and KELLY’S ISLAND 
3-banded Italian queens direct from our own Bee farm. 
Shipments start April lst — express or parcel post ship- 
ment. Thousands of extra queens. 


Queens 


$1.25 
1.20 
1.15 


2 Ib. w/q 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 


3 Ib. w/q 


$5.25 
5.00 
4.75 








American Bee Journal 





WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white 
Immediate delivery. Russell 
Beaver, lowa. 


honey. 
Smalley. 








FOR SALE: 1001-60’s, white honey, South 

Dakota produced. Sweet clover with 
alfalfa mix. Call or write, J. D. Overbey 
517-2nd Ave. Brookings, So. Dakota. 


SUPPLIES 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Qual bee 

eupetes at factory prices. Prompt sh 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hu 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


BRAND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 

supplies. Catalogue free. Hodgson Bee 
Supplies Lid., 565—13th Ave., New West- 
minster, B. C. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 
PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
of wooden goods, comb foundation, 
metal goods, veils and glo carloads in 
stock, dally shipments, save 2b%° WALTER 
T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 











WANTED 





BUYING colonies in Midwest in standard 

deep boxes. Also deep supers and other 
equipment. Write full details. Box WE, 
c/o American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


WE have several calls for out of print 

American Honey Plants Books by Frank 
C. Pellett. If you have copies and want to 
dispose of them please get in touch with 
us. American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ili- 
nois. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS 





POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





HELP WA 


Experienced or inexperienced. 
North Dakota. Stewart Apiaries, Fairfax, 
Missouri. 


WANTED: Beekeeper for our package and 

queen yards. Give full information in 
first ‘etter. Howard Weaver, Navasota, 
Texas. 


WANTED: 3 young or middie age beemen. 

One foreman who is well experienced 
in aplary work on large scale, one queen 
breeder. Good wages must be dependable. 
Bunch Brothers, Box 544, Sunnyside, Wash- 
ington. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: Federation Execu- 
tive Secretary Position Open. Knowledge 
of beekeeping and elementary accounting 
desirable. Send application giving age, 
experience, and other pertinent data to 
S. J. Watkins, President, American Bee- 
keeping Federation, Inc., 202 Red Mesa 
Heights, Grand Junction, Colorado. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR. Hoes 

between plants and rows including straw- 
berries. Eliminates hand hoeing. Standard 
in size, yet entirely different. Patent 
2742840. Also tills. Fantastic offer to first 
few inquiries. Auto Hoe, DePere 80, Wis- 
consin. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER — The 

senior beekeeping journal of the South- 
ern Hemisphere provides a complete cover 
of all beekeeping topics in one of the 
world’s largest honey producing countries. 
Published monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. 
Litd., Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., 
Australia. Subscription by Bank Draft or 
International M.O.18/-(approx. $2.15) per 
year, post free. Sample copy free on re- 
quest. 








HONEY PLANTS-NEW 1959 CATALOG on 

request. Try these UNUSUAL NECTAR 
YIELDERS: Vitex negundo, shrub, 4 plants 
$2.50; Bee Bee Tree, 2 plants $2.50. Post- 
paid; Write for quantity prices smaller 
size plants. PELLETT GARDENS, Atlantic, 
Towa. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it difft 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 


BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method, Send $2 for details. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Law- 
son, Mo, 





Know interesting facts concerning the 

honey bees of India through the Indian 
Bee Journal, the only Bee Journal of 
India, published monthly in English. Subs. 
Rs. 12/-or Sh.17/6d(Sterling) or $2.75 per 
year per International M.O. Sample copy 
2s/ or 25 cents. Can be had from: The 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 
Dist. Nainital,U.P., India. 





1958 edition our 112 page book HOW TO 

KEEP BEES AND SELL HONEY CON- 
TAINS OVER 175 CLEAR, SHARP PIC. 
TURES, EXPLAINS IN EASY TO READ 
STYLE ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW TO 
MAKE BEEKEEPING PLEASANT AND 
PROFITABLE. INCLUDES HITHERTO 
SECRET INFORMATION ON HOW TO 
BUILD HOT ROOMS TO LIQUEFY HONEY 
OVER NIGHT, HOW TO PREPARE WAX 
FOR MARKET AND FAIR DISPLAYS AND 
HOW TO MAKE CREAMED HONEY. 75¢ 
postpaid. Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, 
Kentucky. 





BEES AND QUEENS 





BRIGHT ITALIAN packages and queens 
for 1959 season. Sheppard’s Apliaries, 
Aberdeen, North Carolina. 


ITALIANS—Packages, Queens. Martz, Rt 
A2, Box 846, Vacaville, California. 





DUE TO illness regular shipper will sell 

bulk bees at 50c per Ib. You shake. Have 
complete setup, cabin to camp in while 
here, can sealer, some cages available. 
300 Ib. and up per day, weather permitting. 
1,000 hives in northern California. Write 
box F.E., c/o American Bee Journal, Hamil- 
ton, Illinois. 





CARNIOLAN-CAUCASIAN: 2 Ib. pkg. $4.00 

each, 3 Ib. pkg., $5.00 each, untested 
queens, $1.00 each. Booking orders for 
April, May 1959. Tillery Brothers, Rt. 3, 
Greenville, Ala. 











L. C. Antles-B.S.M.S. distributor of the world’s finest Pollens 


for fruit and nut tree cross-pollination now introduces a wonder 
food of nature—— 


POLLEN GOLD 


It is nature’s own source of most of the necessary vitamins, minerals and vitalizing 
energy. Essentially POLLEN AND HONEY. There are no chemicals in Pollen Gold. There 
is nothing in the world to replace pollen. It cannot be synthesized. Pollen Gold will supply 
you with virtually all the vitamins, minerals, and energy you need to carry on your active 
day. You can serve Pollen Gold to your family with confidence. 

Many of our customers have used Pollen Gold to lose weight with wonderful results. 
Using it as a food supplement and as an appetite appeaser, they could easily cut down on 
the intake of starches and other such foods, with no loss of energy and yet feel assured 
that they were getting their daily vitamins and minerals. 

Pollen Gold is being used as a survival food for hunters and pilots, and has been tested 
successfully for one and two week periods, with no other food except liquids. 
survival belts with six vacuum sealed tins that are light weight and will float on water. 

Pollen Gold is available in four different ways. First in capsules, one month’s supply 
for $9.85. Second in a wonderful tasting confection, mint or almond flavor, one month’s supply 
for $9.85. Third in Homogenized Honey, mint flavor. The cight oz. jar for $1.27, 16 oz. 
jar for $1.97. Fourth, in survival tins at 

Please write for free brochures and further information—L. C. Antles, P. O. Box 1243, 
Wenatchee, Wn. or Antles & Price, Inc., 1401 Fruitvale Blvd., Yakima, Wn. 


2.28 each. 


We have 
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—Crop and Market— 





RETAIL DEMAND FOR HONEY 


Most generally, reports are that 
the demand for honey in a retail way 
has been from average to good, to 
excellent, with most reports inclined 
to be very good. In most cases 1957-8 
prices on the grocers’ shelves have 
been maintained during the present 
fall in line with a year ago, though 
some cutting is evident in western 
areas, and particularly in 5 lb. con- 
tainers of a mill run or blended honey. 

It is noticeable that in eastern, 
central and even in southern sections, 
where the crop was perhaps not up 
to normal, the smaller packers and 
the producer packers are already 
clearing their supply of bulk honey 
and are either having to restrict their 
activities or put in fresh stocks. This 
will become more evident after the 
holiday season. 

Perhaps a moderate advance in cost 
of retail containers have had some 
bearing on maintaining the price on 
the retail packs. 


HONEY PRICES OFFERED 
AND ASKED 


As a general rule there is no main- 
tained increased demand on the part 
of the larger packers and bottlers 
for added supplies of honey, and this 


Edited by 
M. G. DADANT 


is particularly in the West and in 
California, which had a heavy crop, 
though the white grades are pretty 
well disposed of and not too great a 
supply remains in the hands of the 
producers. Amber grades in the west 
sections are still plentiful enough to 
indicate very little possibility soon 
of an advance in price on this grade 
of honey unless the foreign demand 
should resume more forcefully. 

Ranging from east to west, good 
white honey is now being offered on 
as high as 13% cents in the East to 
as low as 10% to 12 cents in the West 
and on the coast, depending on how 
bad the buyer needs the honey and 
on how badly the producer needs to 
sell. We learn of one sizable lot of 
Montana honey, fine white, moving 
at 13% cents, f.o.b. producer point. 

However, most offers and sales 
range around 12 cents with cans re- 
turned in some instances. But there 
are a lot of producers who are re- 
luctant to sell their good white honey 
at that figure and holding on with 
the expectation that there will be an 
upward tone to the market in the 1959 
early months. We are inclined to 
think that they will be rewarded for 
their confidence. 

PRODUCER'S STOCKS 

As mentioned before, stocks of bulk 
honey in the producer’s hands in 
eastern, central, and southern sec- 
tions are not excessive. Reports of 
some sizable lots of amber in Florida 
and Georgia, and of course one or 
two of the co-operatives still are not 
pressing their members for their 1958 
crop, preferring to work off stocks al- 
ready on hand. But the situation has 
been quite definitely improved from 
a month or two ago, due to the fact 
that white honey stocks on the west 
coast are now seemingly being worked 
off satisfactorily, and not remaining 
as a threat to producers’ stocks 
farther east. 

In Canada the crop was short and 
as a threat to producers’ stocks 
1957-8 is moving off quite satisfac- 
torily and additional stocks from the 
northern border states of the U.S. 
have been moving into Canada, par- 
ticularly to the independent packer, 
as contrasted to the co-operatives. 





Honey Wanted-°"* and less than 


Top Prices. 
C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 





HONEY UNDER GOVERNMENT 
LOAN 

Apparently little if any honey east 
of the Missouri River has as yet gone 
under government loan, except for 
perhaps a few lots in the Red River 
territory. Most reporters seem to feel 
that there will likely be opportunities 
to sell at above the loan price. So that 
unless they absolutely need the 
money, they are content to wait it 
out. 





Items of Interest 
a 


Increased European Honey Imports 

“Revue Francaise D’apiculture” re- 
ports a gain in imports of honey into 
Europe from 25 million tons in 1951 
to 47 million tons in 1956. Western 
Germany was responsible for import- 
ing more than half of the total. 





A Change In Southern 
Agriculture 

Diversification has become the by- 
word of the southern farmer. The 
days of single crop cotton are re- 
ceding fast and, in the transition, 
cattle raising has come rapidly for- 
ward. A bulletin from the Georgia 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station in 
Tifton reports results of experiments 
in development of a mixture of 
grasses for pastures in those areas. 
Crimson and Ladino clovers are pro- 
minently mentioned in such mixtures 
with Bermuda, Bahia, and Kentucky 
Fescue for best results, and that 
means more seed of these legumes will 
be needed as time goes on and the 
projects for permanent pastures be- 
come a part of recognized best prac- 
tice in southern agriculture. 





Birdsfoot Trefoil Recommended 
“THE FARM” (quarterly) in its 
winter number has a good article on 
birdsfoot trefoil and the success 
larger farmers have had in raising 
it as a fodder legume for livestock. 
While hard to get a stand in the first 
place, the legume seems to be pre- 
ferred by grazing livestock and to 
give better gains than other legumes. 
Birdsfoot trefoil for seed produc- 
tion must have pollination agents as 
it is self-sterile. Pellett lists it as a 
good honey plant and likely to in- 
crease nectar yields once it is ac- 
cepted in general farm practice. 


American Bee Journal 





banded 
ITALIANS 


1959 PRICES 
Choice of ITALIANS or CAUCASIANS 


Quantity Queens 2 Ib. Package 3b. Package 4b. Package ‘5 lb. Package 
only with queen with queen with queen with queen 

1-9 $ 1.70 $ 4.50 $ 5.50 $ 6.50 $ 7.50 

10-49 1.60 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 

50-99 1.55 3.85 4.85 5.85 6.85 

100 and over 1.50 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 


We sell GOOD BEES specifically developed for heavy honey production, one grade only... =» EE 
CROSS BRED CLOVERLINES. 


We have no disease and all our apiaries are government inspected. Certificate of Health and Direc- 
tions for Handling come with every shipment. Live delivery and complete satisfaction guaranteed. Your 
choice of shipment via Express Collect, Parcel Post or your truck. If Parcel Post is desired, please add 
postage as indicated in the chart shown below. 


PARCEL POST CHARGES 


Ship Wt. Zone 1&2 Zone 3 Zone 4 Zone 5 Zone 6 
Up to 150 150 to 300 to 600 to 1,000 to 
miles 300 miles 600 miles 1,000 miles 1,400 miles 
. Pkg. 8 ib. 86 bp) 1.08 1.26 1.47 
. Pkg. 16 Ib. 1.33 1.51 1.78 2.15 2.58 
. Pkg. 24 Ib. 1.64 1.92 2.33 2.89 3.53 
. Pkg. 9 bb. 90 1.00 1.15 1.35 1.59 
. Pkg. 18 Ib. 1.41 1.61 1.92 2.34 2.82 
3 + 3 Ib. Pkg. 27 Ib. 1.76 2.07 2.54 3.17 3.89 
A crate of three packages of any size is the largest that can be shipped by Parcel Post. The above 
rates include both postage and required special handling stamps. For either four pound or five pound 
packages add .25 per package to 3 Ib. rates to cover additional postage. For distances greater than 
zone 6, consult your postmaster. 


FOR PREFERRED DATES BOOK YOUR ORDER EARLY. 
SHIPPING SEASON FROM APRIL 1ST TO MAY I5TH. 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES p. 0. Box 5126, Columbia, S. C. 
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Starline Queens and 
Package Bees for 1958 


Cc. G. WENNER 
Rt. 1, Box 320 — Glenn, Calif. 








Package Bees and 
Queens 
E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. Box 33 
Phone 2583 

















BEE SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
PACKAGES 
MIDNITE QUEENS 
Packages with Caucasian Queens 

1-24 25-99 


2 tb. ... $4.50 $4.25 
> im .... 540 5.35 


ucasian 
Queens 1.45 1.35 


‘When ordering Dadant’s Midnite [ves 
Type yy add 30 cents each 























PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 


STARLINE and SELECT ITALIAN 


QUEENS 
M. C. WEST 


Rt. 1, Box 279A 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 


Ph. or Wire Woodland, Calif. MO-2-5782 


1 
Dnarked ide a. a ditional. ipped oa 


Howard Weaver & Sons 





Navasota Texas 





























25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey 


tomo honey sect n 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn 1, Mich 





QUALITY ONLY 
Choice of Regular 


Italian Queens 


Starline Hybrids 


Postage —- Prices: 
1-9 10 or more 
Italian Queens $1.30 $1.20 
Starlines 1.60 1.50 
(Starlines available first week 
of April) 
FRANK G. STEWART 


MILLVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: FRanklin 8-2462 


Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 


@ Accurate spacing 

@ Allows maximum bee passage 

@ Better ventilation 

@ More honey production 

@ No wood. No Burr combs 

@ No sharp edges to injure bees 

e@ So durably made that it is perman- 


ently een exclud and will last 
a life dine, _ 


We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are cheaper. No duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 


"aii 
UMN 


ince rv HTLU 


3-BANDED 


Italian Queens 


and 


Package Bees 


H. C. BRUNSON 


P.O. Box 188 Hampton, S.C. 
Ph. 2151 or 6111 


Write for 1959 Price List 











Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 
from all of us to all of you. 


BESSONET BEE ew. 
DONALDSONVILLE 





American Rabbit Journal 


Shows the Way to Success 
The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus- 
try. Non-fancy. Est. 1931. 8 years 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00; Sample dime. 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 


























JENSEN’S 
APIARIES 


Breeders of the 
Finest Queens 
DADANT’S 
STARLINE HYBRIDS 
and Jensen’s 
MAGNOLIA STATE 


MACON, MISS. 


Italian Bees and Queens 
3 Ibs. with queen $4.20 
4 lbs. with queen 5.10 
Extra queens $1.20 each 


Certificate of Health; Safe Arrival 
Guaranteed 


CLOVER BEE FARMS Hessmer, La. 














ITALIAN 
PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 


F. E. MORRISON 
Rt. 2, Box 2242, 
Auburn Calif. 


ROYAL JELLY 


By the oz. or by the pound. Will ship 
anywhere. Two good strains of bees, 
Dadant’s Starline and our regular 
stock. Write for prices and shipping 
dates. We can ship any time after 
Feb. 20th if the weather will permit 
us to do so. 


ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Curtis & Sons 
La Belle Fla. 




















Hollopeter’s Italian Queens 
Hardy, Northern-bred Stock 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Box 800 Rockton, Pa. 





American Bee Journal 





PACKAGE BEES FOR 1959 


Italians 
Caucasians 


We offer you good bees, good service and good 
business dealings. 


Due to the continued discontinuance of train service, we urge you if possible 
to pool your orders and get them by truck, even a pickup load can save you 
some money on transportation. 

Let us book you without deposit, but please book your orders early. 

if you wish we will be glad to send your bees by express or parcel post. 

PRICES 


Lots of Queens 2 Ib. & Q. 3 Ib. & Q. 4lb.&2Q. 5b. &Q. 
T = 24 ves $1 .50 $4.25 $5.35 $6.45 $7.55 


25 ad 99 oeee 1.40 4.00 5.05 6.10 7.15 
100 - 499 .... 1.30 3.75 4.75 5.75 6.75 
TESTED QUEENS $2.50 EACH 


The Stover Apiaries, meyhew, miss 


/QUEENS 
o£ Bo Se inne 


... backed by... 
20 YEARS BREEDING 

At this time of the year, as on no other 40 YEARS KNOW HOW 
occasion, we are privileged to give expression ITALIANS ONLY 
to our thoughts concerning those whose PRODUCERS 


friendship and good will we cherish. 





& 
; sie : Singles 
In this spirit we send you Greetings and 2 to 24 
, ‘ 25 to 99 
Best Wishes. May you enjoy ais ps Seg 
Tested Queens, each 


A Happy Prosperous New Year 


A. J. BOETTGER 
Leahy Manufacturing Co. Box 1432 
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Not the most. . . or the cheapest... . 
BUT THE BEST! 


Higginsville, Missouri 
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Thinker-Upper 


“Random Thoughts” replaces “All 
Around the Bee Yard.” When the 
latter began it was confined to bee 
management. Gradually it broadened 
to include a bit of everything, many 
things not at all about management. 
It seems to me that the new title is 
more in keeping with the contents of 
the page. Now I can swing out and 
put down thoughts about anything 
that occurs to me. This page will al- 
ternate with “Answering Your Ques- 
tions.” 


~ * * 


Each year, changes are made in 
this book, and your attention is called 
to the present changes elsewhere in 
this issue. I would like to mention two 
of them. Since it is my job to make 


the book, the idea of giving primary 
space to any department that has 
enough volume appeals to me; what 
we call “The Swing”; this time “Com- 
mercial.” It is much easier to put the 
book together this way and not make 


contributors wait and wait to see 
their manuscripts in print. 

I particularly like “Industry 
Makers” which this time features 
Henry Alley. I visited Alley’s home in 
Wenham long ago and found it about 
as it was when he passed on. Gives 
you a sort of tingle to stand there 
and consider what a big contribution 
he made to the future of beekeeping. 
There are many of these past giants 
we hope to bring to your attention. 


ag * a 


Several readers have asked me per- 
sonally if the Buss Series on mar- 
keting brings any fan mail. You’d be 
surprised. No other material for a 
long time has brought so much mail, 
mostly to be sure from honey distrib- 
utors, both large and small, but also 
from chain store managers, heads of 
chain markets, and product manu- 
facturers. The story this time about 
the big Benner super market in Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, tells what one top 
store manager thinks about the Buss 
ideas. 
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Random Thoughts 


Winter got off the spring board in 
one big jump so far. It has been below 
zero here at Hamilton and holding 
below twenty most of the time. Else- 
where bees may be packed in snow 
and be comfortable but not here. 
Snow, yes, but just ground scatter. 
One recalls in review all the winter 
plans and practices and wonders if 
just doing nothing is a good idea 
after all. 


To take part in this perennial, Vern 
Milum, over at the University of IIli- 
nois, writes me about a cluster of 
bees hanging outside in a tree that 
has not succumbed to freezing weath- 
er. He fed it twenty five pounds of 
honey and still it may starve but it 
won't freeze. At about 19 degrees, a 
view on the bottom, between combs 
showed considerable movement of 
bees, but those bees that penetrate the 
outer shel] all seem to return within 
the cluster. 


Maybe not even this story will con- 
sole me and if this durn cold (or shall 
we say something stronger) continues 
I'll worry all winter. Then likely most 
of my poor fall colonies will be goners 
or they will quickly pass out of the 
picture in spring. I should be a better 
beekeeper. 


fod a 


Just been exchanging memories 
with a young friend, Carroll Kirlin, 
from Iowa, nephew of our own Elva 
Kirlin. He recalled that his father, 
Harry, also a beekeeper, used a long 
pole with a comb basket to get swarms 
from trees; or he threw ropes to let 
down cut branches bearing’ the 
swarms. We used to keep bees out in 
his country and it took two days to 
get there even with a Ford truck 
with a Warfield drive. So there were 
many things we did then that we 
have long forgotten. 

Now the control of swarming is not 
too difficult. We don’t need long poles 
or throw ropes. We try to prevent 
swarming in various “tricky” ways, 
most of which do very well indeed. So 
if a few swarms go to trees—so what. 
They cost too much to take. As for 
travel, we can go to western Iowa, 
do nearly a day’s work and come home 
the day after. No wonder people get 
konked on the highways. 


Now through the years there has 
been a whole line of changes in man- 
agement. The small, commercial type 
beekeeper, mostly sideliner, uses most 
of the labor saving, cost cutting plans 
that the big boys use, mostly because 
he has a pay job and has less time to 
give the bees; or he adds the bee 
money to his other income to make 
more income. This is also true to a 
certain extent of the hobby type bee- 
keeper. Even the big gadget loving 
crowd expects the bees to make 
money. 

The big boys go in for lots of bees 
(see the Miles article in Commercial 
in this issue). They cut every con- 
ceivable corner and use every kind 
of mechanical help. It is usual for 
two men to care for a couple of 
thousand colonies and do it with a 
very low management cost. 

Apparently the big headache is lo- 
cations. Small yards and many of 
them, in carefully selected spots, often 
covering a big territory, are the rule. 
The bonanzas are few and far between 
and fought for, sometimes with hard 
feelings. 


* * a 


That Miles article shows another 
thing. Packages that develop Nosema 
after hiving may be a loss. Quite a 
few of the southern boys fortify 
against this disease by feeding Fumi- 
dil. Even so the buyer should do 
his own fortifying by using Fumidil 
in the feed on introduction; some- 
times two doses at intervals. We do 
it. It pays. And queen introduction 
is better and supersedure drops to 
a low point. 


cd a 


On Halloween this year some young 
squirts, way out in the country, 
turned over some of my colonies and 
tipped over and scattered equipment 
stacked in the yard. Earlier for no 
apparent reason other hoodlums 
turned over colonies a hundred miles 
away. Such depreciations seem to 
happen more often. Nothing is stolen; 
just battered up. If young folks had 
something constructive to do such 
gang mischief would be greatly re- 
duced. Maybe it’s the fault of us older 
folks because we are to busy to pro- 
vide constructive activity for those 
who are growing up. 


American Bee Journal 





The New 1959 Edition of 
ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture Is Here 


Have you ever wondered how you could produce Royal Jelly 
in quantity or how to use such antibiotics as Streptomycin, 
Terramycin and Fumagillin to control bee diseases? 


These are just a few of the new additions to ABC. Many 
subjects have been revised and brought up-to-date. 


$4.50 postpaid or $5.90 with a one year subscription to Gleanings. Also ask your 
friendly Root Dealer about ‘’S'arting Right with Bees,” “500 Answers to Bee Ques'ions 


and “Honey Plants Manual.” 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO. 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Bee Books For The New Year 





The Hive and the Honey Bee 


by Roy A.Grout 


652 pages of information covering all practical phases of bee- 
keeping; life of bee; physical makeup, habits; and all phases 
of practical beekeeping. Standard textbook of more than 30 


colleges and hundreds of 4-H classes. 


Co-authored by 


15 


authorities in their special lines, The Dadants, Cale, Abushady, 
Killion, Farrar, Hambleton, Lyle, Eckert, Pellett, Park, Snod- 


grass, Sturtevant, Milum, Wilson. 


This book is a must for every beekeeper. 
Cloth Postpaid $4.00 Many Illustrations 


First Lessons in Beekeeping 
by Dadant 


100 chock-full pages for the beginner in fine cloth cover. 
Completely Revised and up to date. A fine School text- 
book. 


$1.00 postpaid 


Honey in the Comb 
by Carl Killion 


Methods and skills of the best comb-honey 
business. 


man in the 


Cloth, 110 pages, $3.00 


Honey Plant Manual 
H. B. Lovell 
Glossary North American 


Plants. 64 pages $1.00. 


Bees Are My Business 
by Harry Whitcomb 


Big California beekeeper tells why and how he succeeded. 
A fine personal instructive book. 


Cloth, 240 pages, $3.75 


¢ Enticing explanations of 


Queen Rearing 


by Laidiaw & Eckert 


The best in queen rearing methods condensed into eas- 
ily readable language. For the specialist or beginner. 


Cloth, $2.50 


World of the Honeybee 


by C. G. Butler 
Britain’s finest authority in his inimitable 
us results of his fine efforts. 
Cloth, 225 pages, $4.50 


style, gives 


Dancing Bees 


by K. von ’Frisch 


how he found 
tion in bees. How they locate nectar, etc 
. 


Cloth, 190 pages, $3.50 


s 


sense of direc- 


The Honey Cook Book 


by Juliette Elkon 
Fine 170 pages, 250 recipes. We 
it. 


new book 


recommend 


Cloth, $3.50 


— Other Good Books for Your Library and Family 


R. L. Snodgrass—Anatomy of the Honeybee 

330 p. $6.00 
Mary G. Phillips—The Makers of Honey 165 p. 2.50 
J. R. Lockhart—Bee Hunting - Paper .50 


Beck & Smediey—Honey & Health 
Best Book of Honey 230 p. 


Ribbands—Behavior & Social Life of the 
Honeybee 325 p. 


Mario Pinto—Eat Honey & Live Longer 175 p. 
D. C. Jarvis—Folk Medicine 180 p. 
Tibbetts—First Book About Bees 70 p. 


3.00 


4.50 
3.50 
3.00 
1.75 


Snelgrove—Swarming 100 p. 
Fraser—Beekeeping in Antiquity 150 p. 
Jay Smith—Better Queens 

Pellett—Living From Bees 300 p. 
Root—ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture 600 p. 
Snelgrove—Queen Rearing 346 p. 
Paisley—Betty The Bee (Children) 
Hodges—Pollen Loads of Honeybee 150 p. 
Old Favorite Honey Recipes 48 p. 


More Favorite Honey Recipes 64 p. 


ALL ABOVE PRICES FOR NEW CLEAN BOOKS POSTPAID 
BINDER FOR YOUR BEE JOURNALS - Holds 24 copies - PRINTED BOX BINDER 75c< POSTPAID 
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